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Of Human Relations Training 


Many training programs are still dedicated to the idea 
that, if you can get supervisors to understand their workers 
a bit better and communicate with them more smoothly, 
the basic human problem of industry will be solved. 
Countless thousands of [these] supervisory training 
programs have been carried on. In nearly every case, you 
will find that the participants enjoy the programs and say 
they get a good deal out of them. However, if you wish to 
be more tough-minded and seek to test a human relations 
training program through research, then you find that the 
values of such programs are indeed still to be demonstrated. 
The only systematic research studies we have fail to show 
any significant improvement in supervisory-worker rela- 
tions, following a human relations training program. We 
might draw two conclusions from this disappointing find- 
ing. On the one hand, we could conclude that it is neverthe- 
less possible to change human relations in an organization 
directly through a training program and that the particular 
programs evaluated in the research just did not do as effec- 
tive a job as might be done. On the other hand, even if we 
accept the possibility of doing a better training job through 
applying methods already known, the negative or inconclu- 
sive results of the research evaluations of training suggest 
that we also must rethink our approach to human relations. 


—WILLIAM FooTE WHYTE, Man and Organization: 
Three Problems in Human Relations in Industry. 
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strictly personnel : 


Management Development: 

The Coming Trends 

THoucn tT cannot be said that manage- 
ment development, by and large, has 
fully lived up to its advance billing, few 
companies would dispute the proposition 
that some form of organized effort is nec- 
‘essary to insure an adequate supply of 
managers in the years ahead. Thus, a re- 
cent poll by Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry of 106 members of its Presi- 
dents’ Panel uncovered few signs of disil- 
lusionment with management training as 
such. In fact, far from manifesting any 
disposition to junk their present pro- 
grams, many of the panelists said they 
were planning to spend more on them in 
the future.* 

Among these top executives—two- 
thirds of them heads of companies rank- 
ing among the 500 largest U.S. indus- 
trials—there was also general agreement, 
however, that the era of “canned ap- 
proaches” to the complex problem of de- 
veloping executive talent had just about 
run its course. Company programs in the 
future, they intimated, will be more care- 
fully tailored to meet the particular needs 
of both the organization and the individ- 
ual trainee. Though outside courses will 
continue to be used, the main focus will 
be on on-the-job training, with prime em- 
phasis on the immediate superior-subor- 


* “Does Management Training Pay Off?” Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry, November, 1959. 
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dinate relationship. From now on, there 
will be greater demands on line managers 
to participate more actively in the devel- 
opment of their subordinates. 

In line with this thinking, the panelists 
came out strongly in favor of informal, 
small-group training techniques, such as 
workshop seminars, business games, and 
special developmental assignments. By 
contrast, there was little enthusiasm for 
formal lectures and courses aimed at 
broadening the executive’s cultural back- 
ground. 

While ready enough to admit past mis- 
takes, most of the panelists whose com- 
panies already have formal management 
development programs in_ operation 
seemed satisfied that the program had ac- 
tually produced beneficial results. Over 
one-third reported that they now had a 
reserve of qualified men to fill key jobs. 
Other frequently mentioned benefits 
were improved performance by trainees, 
higher morale throughout the organiza- 
tion, and improved performance of the 
company as a whole. 


Communications—Up, Down 

Or Sideways? 

Most EFForTs at improving the effective- 
ness of communications within the organ- 
ization start from the assumption that the 
communications “flow” is essentially ver- 
tical—a matter of instructions moving 
down through the line of authority and 





reports moving up. Is this actually the 
case? The findings of a recent study by 
Professor Richard L. Simpson, of the In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science at 
the University of North Carolina, suggest 
that, for some types of industrial opera- 
tions, horizontal communications may be 
considerably more important in getting 
out the job.* 

Professor Simpson’s study took the 
form of interviews with three levels of 
supervisors in the spinning department of 
a synthetic textile mill. Each supervisor 
was asked how many work-related con- 
tacts he had with every other supervisor 
in the department. Analysis of the replies 
shows that whereas the contacts of the 
head of the department and his two im- 
mediate subordinates were preponderant- 
ly vertical, those of the first-line super- 
visors were mainly horizontal. For the 
most part, communications at the lowest 
level of supervision took the form of 
either joint problem solving or coordinat- 
ing work between sections—questions 
that the supervisors would settle among 
themselves without consulting or inform- 
ing their superiors. 

This horizontal pattern, Professor 
Simpson suggests, was due to the mech- 
anized nature of the work, which made 
few instructions necessary after the gen- 
eral foreman had issued his orders for the 
day. Once the first-line supervisors knew 
what they had to do, the machines set the 
pace, and only in the case of one par- 
ticular job was there any real need for 
the supervisor concerned to consult with 
his superior from time to time. 


*R. L. Simpson, “Vertical and Horizontal Com- 
munication in Formal Organizations,” Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly, September, 1959, pp. 
188-196. 
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Comparing his findings with those of 
two earlier studies in the same area, Pro- 
fessor Simpson tentatively concludes that 
mechanization of thetraditionalassembly- 
line type reduces the need for vertical 
communications since it is the machines 
that set the work pace: the foreman’s 
command function is minimized and he 
becomes primarily an expediter and trou- 
ble shooter. But with extreme mechaniza- 
tion, as in the case of automation, the 
need for vertical communications returns 
because of the frequency and seriousness 
of machine breakdowns, which compel 
the foreman to seek assistance higher up 
the line. 

On this reasoning, vertical communica- 
tions would seem to be of importance 
mainly at either end of the industrial 
scale. In the considerable expanse that lies 
between, it may well be that one of the 
main determinants of a foreman’s effec- 
tiveness is his ability to get along, not so 
much with his superiors or his subor- 
dinates, as with his peers. 


The Mentally Disturbed Employee: 
Whose Responsibility? 


RELIABLE ESTIMATES have placed the cost 
of mental illness to industry at something 
in the neighborhood of three billion dol- 
lars a year. It is a sobering thought. But 
possibly even more sobering is the fact 
that this staggering sum is mainly ac- 
counted for by emotional disturbances 
that are touched off by conditions on the 
job. 

Must management shoulder the whole 
of this burden—or is there a point beyond 
which the company can legitimately dis- 
claim responsibility for maintaining 
sound mental health among its employ- 
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ees? Assuming that it has made an hon- 
est effort to institute personnel practices 
calculated to alleviate such familiar symp- 
toms as excessive absenteeism and turn- 
over, inefficient performance, poor morale, 
and disguised or open labor strife, must it 
still be held accountable for, say, the em- 
ployee whose emotional troubles have 
overwhelmed him to the extent that he 
can no longer function normally at all? 

Discussing this problem at a forum on 
mental health in industry held in Hart- 
ford, Conn., last month, Mr. Charles J. 
Zimmerman, president of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
(under whose auspices the forum was 
held), took the view that management 
must accept at least a share of the blame 
in the case of any employee with an emo- 
tional problem—and hence a comparable 
share in the responsibility for solving it. 
Nor, he went on to point out, could that 
responsibility be adequately discharged 
through elaborate mass programs of hu- 
man relations, communications, fringe 
benefits, and all the rest of it. Manage- 
ment must go beyond the group approach 
and recognize that individual mental 
health problems call for individual ap- 
proaches to their solution. 

In tackling the whole mounting prob- 
lem of mental health in all its varying 
manifestations, management must begin, 
Mr. Zimmerman said, by recognizing its 
own blind spots. Second, it must train its 
supervisory people to recognize the signs 
and symptoms of emotional disturbance, 
and the important role they themselves 
can play in alleviating them. Finally, man- 
agement must be prepared to set up the 
machinery whereby those employees who 
need professional treatment can obtain it 
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while there is still a reasonable chance of 
their former efficiency being restored. 
No doubt, the best way to insure early 
identification of emotional disturbance 
would be for the company to retain a full- 
or part-time psychiatrist on its staff; but 
such a course, Mr. Zimmerman con- 
ceded, may well be beyond the resources 
of all but the largest organizations. As a 
practical alternative, he suggested that the 
company appoint a key member of the 
management team to be charged with a 
three-way responsibility: (1) To be alert 
to situations where emotional disturbance 
appears to be affecting an employee’s per- 
formance or morale; (2) to be available 
to counsel the employee and his super- 
visor, with authority to recommend such 
course of action as seems advisable in the 
circumstances; and (3) to keep a con- 
stant watch on any problems, with au- 
thority to recommend environmental 
changes as they appear necessary. 

In view of the fact that any sizable 
group of employees inevitably includes a 
fair proportion of people who are emo- 
tionally immature, maladjusted, or dis- 
turbed to either a neurotic or psychotic 
degree, it would be highly overoptimistic 
to expect the appointment of some top- 
level coordinator of this type to have any 
magical, far-reaching effects. Neverthe- 
less, it would seem to represent a practi- 
cal first step toward the positive action 
management must take, if the cost of job- 
related mental illness is to be kept within 
reasonable bounds. 


The Managerial Outlook 


Ciose on 30 prr cENT of all executive 
vacancies in the $15,000-100,000 salary 
range this year had to be filled by ap- 





pointments from outside the company, 
according to a mail survey of 1,700 lead- 
ing corporations recently carried out by 
Executive Manpower Corporation, of 
New York. The acute need for mana- 
gerial talent from whatever source was 
underscored by the fact that almost three- 
quarters of the respondent companies 
either already have a formal management 
development program or are planning to 
launch one. 

Based on an 8.9 per cent return, the sur- 
vey’s findings indicate that more than 
5,600 higher managers will be needed 
over the next six months. Most in de- 
mand seem to be manufacturing-produc- 
tion executives, closely followed by tech- 
nical managers and sales managers. In 
terms of sheer numbers, marketing and 
advertising managers will apparently be 
least sought. 

More than half the anticipated open- 
ings represent newly created positions and 
almost all of them will fall within the 
$10,000-20,000 salary range. But just over 
15 per cent of the vacancies will pay from 
$20,000 to $40,000, while rather less than 
2 per cent will be in the over-$40,000 
bracket. 


On-the-Job Coaching: 
A Company Guide 


THOUGH MANY companies are beginning 
to give serious thought to ways and means 
of developing more effective coaching 
skills among their senior managers, not 
too much attention has been paid to the 


or 
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fact that this problem has its counterpart 
on the production floor. In most indus- 
trial operations, new or inexperienced em 
ployees are routinely placed under the tu- 
telage of some departmental veteran 
whose knowledge of the job is generally 
his sole qualification for the role of coach. 
The unlikelihood of his being somehow 
innately endowed with the ability to 
transmit his know-how to anyone else is 
seldom taken into account. 

Saco-Lowell Shops of Boston, which 
has a comprehensive on-the-job coaching 
system for its production workers, is one 
company that has not overlooked the im- 
portance of “coaching the coach.” An in- 
tegral part of its program is a well 
thought out manual explaining not only 
the mechanics of the Saco-Lowell coach- 
ing system, but also the principles on 
which it is based and the methods best 
calculated to speed up the coaching-learn- 
ing process. 

Divided into sections addressed respec- 
tively to the trainee, the coach, his super- 
visor, and all others involved in the in- 
stallation of the coaching system, the 
manual contains a considerable amount 
of material that might well be adapted to 
training for many other kinds of jobs 
than those for which the Saco-Lowell 
system was specifically designed. Copies 
are available to interested companies on 
application to Mr. Albert F. Koepcke, 
Director, Industrial and Public Relations, 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


ON-THE-JOB ACCIDENTS: Most work accidents occur from 10 A.M. to 11 A.M. and 
3 P.M. to 4 P.M. According to the National Safety Council, poor ventilation, light- 
ing, and housekeeping increase accident possibilities during these peak fatigue 


hours. 





Increasingly, competition in the labor market is 
becoming a contest for brains, not hands—a trend 
that presages a radical overhaul of personnel poli- 
cies and practices im the years abead. 


Manpower and Innovation: 
Some Pointers for Management 


FREDERICK HARBISON 


Director 

Industrial Relations Section 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Over tue past 50 years, the percent- 
age of managers, staff specialists, sci- 
entists, engineers, and other highly 
skilled workers in relation to total 
employment in industry has been 
steadily increasing, while the propor- 
tion of production workers has equally 
steadily declined. Latest available fig- 
ures from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics show that, since the end of World 
War II, this trend has accelerated. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1957, for example, 
while there was only about a 1 per 
cent increase in the numbers of pro- 
duction workers, the employment of 
non-production workers rose by some 
55 per cent. From 1955 to 1957, there 
was actually a decrease in the absolute 
numbers of production workers, as 


compared with a 10 per cent increase 
in the employment of non-production 
workers. In fact, 90 per cent of the 
increase in manufacturing employ- 
ment during the years 1947-1957 was 
accounted for by non-production 
workers. 

Just why there has been this tre- 
mendous increase in the employment 
of executive, staff, professional, and 
technical personnel is a matter of con- 
siderable dispute. Some writers on the 
subject, for example, have pointed to 
it as proof of the inexorable workings 
of “Parkinson’s Law,” according to 
which, as is well known, administra- 
tors are bound to multiply, irrespec- 
tive of the actual need for their serv- 
ices. Others have taken the view that 





Nore. This article has been adapted from an address delivered at AMA's last General Management 


Conference. 
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the proliferation of reports now re- 
quired by government agencies has 
been mainly responsible. Automation, 
the increased investment in research 
and development, the quickened pace 
of process and product innovations, 
company reorganizations, new admin- 
istrative practices, and the high tax 
rates on profits have also been sug- 
gested as possible explanations. 

The Industrial Relations Section at 
Princeton University recently under- 
took a study designed to clarify this 
question. Since a full account of the 
study’s findings has been published in 
a special report,* I shall not attempt 
to review them in detail here. Rather, 
I propose to focus on the inferences 
which we of the Industrial Relations 
Section have drawn from the data we 


obtained. 


Major Conclusions of the Study 


To place the subject in its proper 
perspective, a brief account of the de- 
sign of the study may, however, be in 
order. We began by obtaining employ- 
ment statistics for the years 1947 and 
1955 from 50 enterprises in a wide 
range of manufacturing and non-man- 
ufacturing industries. Some of the 
companies included were selected be- 
cause it was expected that they would 
have experienced pronounced changes 
in the composition of their workforces; 
others were chosen because it seemed 
likely that their employment experi- 
ence would show little change. Some 
were chosen mainly to provide cover- 
*S. E. Hill and F. Harbison, Manpower and 
Innovation in American Industry. Princeton 


University, Industrial Relations Section, Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1959. 
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age of significant industry groups. 
Though it cannot be claimed that the 
sample was statistically representative 
of U. S. industry as a whole, as it 
turned out, the experience of the par- 
ticipating companies appeared to cor- 
respond fairly well with what we 
know of national trends. 

The statistics obtained were then 
used as a frame of reference for inter- 
views with representatives of 47 of 
the 50 companies studied. In these in- 
terviews, we mainly sought to deter- 
mine the factors accounting for chang- 
es, or the absence of changes, in each 
firm’s occupational structure. 

Here it may be said that we en- 
countered considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining the data we were seeking. 
Very few of the participating compan- 
ies had personnel records that were 
sufficiently accurate to show the pre- 
cise changes that had taken place in 
their occupational structure. Further- 
more, few company representatives 
were able to recall what events had 
been associated with the changes their 
statistics revealed. In fact, many of the 
companies were not even aware that 
any changes had taken place, until 
they prepared the statistics we had re- 
quested. Nevertheless, the data we 
were able to obtain pointed to the 
following conclusions: 


1. The increase in highly trained 
personnel as a percentage of total em- 
ployment in the companies studied 
was primarily the result of innovation. 
Under this term we include techno- 
logical innovation—the introduction 
of new products or processes—and 
organizational innovation—the crea- 
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tion of new administrative units and 
new systems of management. Both 
these types of innovation had required 
increases in executive, administrative, 
and professional personnel in the com- 
panies studied. Technological innova- 
tion had also changed the composi- 
tion of employment by decreasing the 
employment of production workers. 

The automation of either production 
processes or office procedures provided 
especially striking examples of the re- 
lationship between innovation and 
employment composition. Automa- 


tion, our data showed, usually resulted 
in the greater use of highly trained 
specialists, at the same time making it 
possible to effect substantial savings in 
manual or clerical workforces. In other 
words, automation nearly always led 


to the substitution of both high-talent 
manpower and capital for unskilled 
and semiskilled personnel. 

2. In general, the rate of innovation 
appeared to govern the rate of increase 
in the use of skilled personnel of all 
kinds. The companies showing the 
greatest increases in non-production 
workers as a proportion of their total 
employment were invariably those 
which had made the most spectacular 
or far-reaching changes in products, 
processes, and organization. 

3. Companies that had themselves 
developed new products or designed 
new processes or systems of adminis- 
tration showed a much sharper in- 
crease in the employment of high-tal- 
ent manpower than firms that relied 
primarily on outside consultants or 
equipment suppliers. For example, the 
computer manufacturer studied re- 
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quired vastly more high-talent man- 
power than companies that merely 
used computers. Our evidence indi- 
cates, in other words, that the com- 
panies that originate new processes, 
products, or administrative methods 
invariably use a greater proportion of 
high-talent manpower than those that 
merely adopt the innovations that oth- 
ers have developed. 

4. The development of innovations 
appears to have affected the occupa- 
tional structure of entire industries. 
Between 1947 and 1955, the ratio of 
non-production workers _ increased 
sharply in the aircraft, electronics, 
chemical, ordnance, and petroleum 
companies studied—all of them indus- 
tries that had developed innovations 
for their own use, or for use by others. 
On the other hand, the proportion of 
highly skilled personnel increased less 
rapidly in the textile, apparel, lumber, 
railroad, and utility industries, which 
adopted, for the most part, innovations 
developed by others. 

5. Innovation tends to spawn more 
innovation. Our data indicated that 
product and process innovation by one 
company in an industry was a spur to 
innovation among its competitors. The 
growth of research and development 
was one example of this tendency. 

6. No evidence was found to sup- 
port the “Parkinson’s Law” hypothe- 
sis. Bureaucratic expansion, more pop- 
ularly known as “empire building,” 
may have been at work in some of 
the companies studied, particularly 
during periods of high prosperity and 
high profits. Nevertheless, the study 
indicated that, in comparison with oth- 
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er factors, it played only a very minor 
part in the increase in the proportion 
of non-production employees in com- 
pany workforces. 

7. Increasing company size and the 
alleged increase in the number of re- 
ports required by government agen- 
cies, were also found to be erroneous 
explanations for shifts in occupational 
structure. Among the companies stud- 
ied, those that grew in size but did 
not innovate tended to employ a con- 
stant or declining percentage of their 
workforces in executive, professional, 
and related occupations. The reports 
required by government agencies were 
mentioned as a source of change in 
employment structure only by public 
utilities and railroads—in other words, 
the only companies subject to direct 
government regulation. Companies in 
other industries said that most of the 
information required by government 
agencies was also necessary for the ef- 
fective management of their affairs. 

Hence, we concluded, the shift to 
greater use of high-talent manpower 
in the companies studied was associ- 
ated primarily with dynamism and 
progress rather than with bureaucratic 
expansion or unwarranted increases 
in overhead costs. Although we were 
not able to measure the impact of the 
greater use of such personnel on total 
payroll costs, our interviews showed 
that innovation, and the increases in 
employment of skilled personnel 
which it required, resulted in higher 
overhead costs which bore fruit either 
in a decrease in total costs or an im- 
provement in the quality of the prod- 
ucts or services supplied. 
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What inferences may be drawn from 
these findings? Assuming that the rate 
of discovery and innovation in indus- 
try will be no less rapid over the next 
20 years than it has been during the 
past decade (surely, not an implaus- 
ible assumption), there are some im- 
plications well worth considering by 
every forward-looking management. 


Some Implications for Management 


1. Most companies have neglected 
to estimate accurately their future man- 
power requirements. The majority of 
the companies we studied had made 
No serious attempt to estimate the oc- 
cupational composition of their future 
labor forces. Moreover, the few that 
had made estimates of this kind had 
based them on the quite erroneous as- 
sumption that their present occupa- 
tional composition would remain un- 
changed, which is tantamount to as- 
suming that there will be no major 
innovations in the future. In 1955, for 
example, one company had made a 
five-year forecast of its manpower re- 
quirements. But by 1957, the number 
of managerial and professional em- 
ployees the company estimated it 
would be employing in 1960 had al- 
ready been exceeded. Here, obviously, 
no attempt had been made to study 
past changes in the company’s occupa- 
tional structure as a possible guide to 
future needs. And though many of 
the companies we studied were mak- 
ing detailed plans for the introduction 
of new processes, new products, and 
even new systems of administration, 
in no case did we find any serious at- 
tempt to translate these plans into 
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terms of the human resources needed 
to carry them out. 

2. The greater utilization of profes- 
sional and managerial manpower re- 
sults in an increase in fixed and over- 
head costs. Almost all the companies 
we studied were concerned with the 
problem of mounting overhead ex- 
penses. In some, the total payments to 
salaried workers were already greater 
than the total wage bill for hourly 
rated or piece workers. In a few cases, 
the total compensation of managers 
and professional personnel was nearly 
equal to that of production personnel. 

The trend here is clear. Total pay- 
ments to wage earners are decreasing, 
whereas total payments to salaried 
workers are increasing, and in most 
companies the sharpest increases in 
total labor costs are undoubtedly those 
represented by managerial and profes- 
sional personnel. The increase in the 
employment of professional, mana- 
gerial, and other salaried employee 
groups in manufacturing between 1947 
and 1957 caused total salaries to rise 
from one-fourth of manufacturing la- 
bor costs in 1947 to about one-third 
in 1957. During the 1949 and 1954 re- 
cessions, wage costs decreased more 
rapidly than salary costs. 

3. Unions will decline in member- 
ship. It is now fairly evident that the 
proportion of union members in 
American industry is likely to fall as 
the proportion of manual production 
workers drops. Unions in the United 
States have not as yet demonstrated 
much capacity for organizing techni- 
cal, professional, and managerial per- 
sonnel, and progress has been notably 
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slow even in the organization of cleri- 
cal personnel. Radical changes in the 
psychological orientation of white- 
collar employees as well as in the ap- 
proach of unions toward them are 
needed to alter this situation. Only 
through the somewhat unlikely devel- 
opment of extremely inept manage- 
ment coinciding with unusually adept 
union strategy can we expect any sub- 
stantial growth of union membership 
among white-collar workers to take 
place. 

4. Competition for personnel in the 
labor market is undergoing a funda- 
mental change. Companies are experi- 
encing little or no difficulty in hiring 
manual and the less-skilled clerical 
workers. Indeed, many are more con- 
cerned about having to release such 
workers than with recruiting them. At 
the same time they are facing stiffer 
competition in hiring engineers, and 
even sharper competition in finding 
creative research scientists and engi- 
neers. Interfirm competition for man- 
agers and top administrative staff is 
also increasing. In the future, there- 
fore, competitive relationships be- 
tween firms in the labor market will 
be less related to general wage agree- 
ments with unions of manual workers 
and more dependent on the prices that 
persons of high training and talent 
are able to command for their serv- 
ices. 

5. The changing composition of 
employment will force many compan- 
ies to revise thoroughly or discard al- 
together some long-standing notions 
of wage and salary administration. In 
the future, it will become more im- 
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portant to base compensation on the 
capacities of individuals rather than 
upon categorical job descriptions. In 
many cases, professional personnel in 
non-supervisory positions may have to 
be given higher pay than managers. In 
fact, the entire hierarchical relation- 
ship between positions in an enterprise 
may have to be completely overhauled 
as old skills become obsolete and new 
ones rise in strategic importance. 

Some companies are already faced 
with the necessity of paying a bright 
young mathematician fresh out of 
graduate school the same salary they 
now pay a manager with 15 to 20 
years’ service. As one company execu- 
tive remarked to us: “What use is our 
salary administration program in as- 
certaining what we should pay for the 
best electronics engineer in the coun- 
try?” In short, when competition in 
the labor market is for “brains” rather 
than for “hands,” an entirely new ap- 
proach to thinking about wage and 
salary administration may well be re- 
quired. 

6. Even more important than the 
larger numbers of higher-talent peo- 
ple in industry is the problem of their 
effective utilization. It is more dif_i- 
cult in many cases to develop the in- 
dustrial climate conducive to making 
highly talented people more creative 
than it is to provide incentives for 
making manual workers more produc- 
tive. In dealing with high-talent man- 
power, entirely different concepts of 
the organization of work, of incen- 
tives, and of “human relations” be- 
tween managers and the managed are 
necessary. This means that personnel 
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policies will need to be thoroughly re- 
examined in the years ahead. 

Much of the past effort in personnel 
administration has been directed to- 
ward treating the common man—the 
wage earner and the clerical employ- 
ee—fairly and equally. Seniority sys- 
tems have been created to eliminate 
favoritism and discrimination; job 
evaluation has been used to provide 
equal pay for equal work. In working 
out such problems as general wage in- 
creases, call-in pay, overtime, compen- 
sation for work on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, vacations, pensions, supplemen- 
tary unemployment benefits, sickness 
benefits, and related matters, the aim 
of the administrator has always been 
to establish rules for insuring equal 
and non-discriminatory treatment of 
the various categories of manual and 
clerical labor—in other words, to 
achieve conformity and consistency. 


The Uncommon Man 


But the skills and concepts that 
have worked well enough in dealing 
with the common man are not al- 
ways those most appropriate for han- 
dling high-talent manpower. The en- 
gineer of today, the scientist, the pro- 
fessional person, is the uncommon 
man, the atypical being, the brainy 
guy, or the egg-head with queer but 
nonetheless valuable ideas. In dealing 
with employees of this type, the im- 
portant thing is to know how to de- 
tect the differences rather than the 
similarities between people. 

Objective discrimination and differ- 
ential treatment are the vital skills re- 
quired for the selection and effective 
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use of high-talent manpower. Unfortu- 
nately, it is far more difficult for a 
manager to deal with people differ- 
ently than it is for him to treat them 
uniformly, because to most people dif- 
ferential treatment means unfair dis- 
crimination. A simple illustration of 
this fact is the conventional retirement 
policy which requires that all em- 
ployees cease work at a certain age. 
In its application to high-talent man- 
power, this policy needs revision. 

7. The future presages profound 
changes in the top command posts of 
industry. It should be almost blind- 
ingly obvious to most companies that 
the greater employment of brainpower 
in industry will demand smarter and 
much more thoroughly and broadly 
trained top executives. It will not be 
possible for a top manager to learn by 
experience alone the things he must 
know to direct the affairs of tomor- 
row’s enterprises. Even today, large 
companies are too complicated to be 
understood by the too-narrowly edu- 
cated pragmatist. The top executive 
must be able to coordinate the activi- 
ties, inspire the enthusiasm, and com- 
mand the respect of highly educated 
technical specialists in virtually every 
branch of the business. He must make 
decisions on the basis of judgments of 
subordinates which often are in con- 
flict. As a generalist, he must have ap- 
preciation for as well as some means 
of appraising the work of many spe- 
cialists. He must even possess the skill 
to teach the specialist at times to think 
like a generalist. And tomorrow the 
task will be far more demanding than 
it is today. 
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There is now a widespread recogni- 
tion among executives that automated 
production lines, computers, and resort 
to high-priced management consult- 
ants may eliminate the work of droves 
of manual and clerical workers. But 
such advances always exact their price. 


The Price to be Paid 


Part of the price to be paid is, of 
course, the expenditure for new equip- 
ment or the installation of new sys- 
tems. Even more important, but less 
readily visible, is the cost of more 
highly trained specialists, more mathe- 
matical brains, more research scien- 
tists, more sophisticated managers to 
organize their efforts, and more execu- 
tive specialists whose advice must be 
sought in making more difficult de- 
cisions based upon vastly more infor- 
mation. Already, as some writers have 
pointed out, a new “technology of in- 
formation” stemming from the new 
techniques of electronic data process- 
ing and the application of statistical 
and mathematical methods to deci- 
sion-making problems is beginning to 
take hold in American business. As 
one executive interviewed observed, 
“The manager of tomorrow must be 
almost as fluent in the language of 
mathematics as he is in English.” This 
is probably true, but by the same token, 
he must be far more than a mathema- 
tician! 

8. All along the line, greater empha- 
sis needs to be placed on forward man- 
power planning. Possibly the most 
important implication for company 
policy-makers suggested by this study 
is the need for companies to appraise 
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their future development not merely 
with reference to markets, processes, 
and financial resources but also in 
terms of the human resources that will 
be required. Of all economic resources, 
high-talent manpower takes longest to 
develop and hence demands the most 
careful consideration in planning for 
the future. Yet, the criteria governing 
the recruitment of college graduates 
as well as most professional and execu- 
tive training programs within industry 
fail to reflect any realistic projection of 
the manpower requirements of tomor- 
row. 

For the most part, companies are still] 
preoccupied with their immediate re- 
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quirements and with short-run devel- 
opment projects. When it comes to 
long-range manpower planning, few 
organizations really know where they 
are or whither they are tending. Con- 
sequently, they are baffled by the ques- 
tion of what to do about manpower 
development and confused about how 
to go about it in this century of rapid 
and unprecedented change. 

The challenge—and the question for 
the future—is simply this: Can the de- 
velopment of high-level manpower 
and the building of high-level man- 
agement in industry keep pace with 
the spectacular and ever-accelerating 
development of science? 


Morale Boosters 


WORKERS WHO accePT a job with a lower status than their previous one are not 
happier than those who are unemployed, according to a study of 500 former em- 
ployees of the Packard Motor Company in Detroit, conducted by Harold L. Shep- 
pard, Louis A. Ferman, and Seymour Faber through grants from the Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations of The University of Michigan and Wayne State 
University. In fact, the lower prestige may be even more damaging to the worker’s 
morale than the state of unemployment—at least, while he is still looking, he can 
hope to find a position comparable to his old one; but once he accepts a job on 
a lower level, that hope vanishes. 

Also pointed up by the study are three other factors relating to worker morale: 
(1) In the 40-to-65-year age group, those who felt relatively young had higher 
morale than those who considered themselves middle-aged or old; (2) those who 
had higher skill levels, owned their own homes, and had some savings had better 
morale than those who did not; and (3) workers who trusted other people had 
higher morale than those who were generally suspicious of others. 

Over half the workers who scored favorably on all three counts had high morale, 
while of those who scored low, only 13 per cent had high morale. In general, how- 
ever, the study indicates that the third factor itself is not as great a morale booster 
as a combination of the first two. 








Both at the bargaining table and im day-to-day 
administration of the contract, labor-management 
relations have seriously declined in effectiveness. 
W here do we go from here? 
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Iris pecominc increasingly apparent 
that we have arrived at a crisis in 
collective bargaining. Before this crisis 


assumes proportions that threaten the 
whole bargaining process itself, we 
should do well to examine the reasons 
why collective bargaining has declined 
in effectiveness and, in so doing, to 
re-evaluate its position in our indus- 
trial society. 

The constructive use of collective 
bargaining has been steadily declining 
for the past decade—a trend that has 
accelerated over the past few years. 
The decline has been evident on two 
levels—first and foremost in contract 
negotiation, traditionally the level 
where the economics of the relation- 
ship between the parties has been peri- 
odically re-examined and fixed for new 
periods of time. In the past, this has 
also been the level where most new 
ground has been broken on both eco- 
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nomic and non-economic issues and, 
with occasional boosts from national 
and international crises, where some of 
the most productive innovations in la- 
bor-management relations have been 
creatively engineered. In addition to 
what the parties themselves have done 
in this connection, dramatic interven- 
tion has sometimes come from state 
and federal government agencies. 
But with some notable exceptions— 
such as the development of productiv- 
ity and cost-of-living formulas (now 
at least 10 years old) and the develop- 
ment of SUB plans which, interesting- 
ly enough, were largely the product of 
one union and one industry—the past 
decade has produced little that is new 
in the labor-management field, al- 
though: the problems faced by a com- 
plex and dynamic industrial society 
are no less compelling and, presum- 
ably, should be no less challenging 
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than they were in the past. Why is this 
so? Not because either of the major 
parties to collective bargaining has 
failed to meet its responsibilities, and 
certainly not because either one has 
failed to make a settlement and reach 
a temporary accommodation. The rea- 
son seems to be a general “hardening 
of the arteries” which, though not as 
yet crippling, is rapidly cutting off 
vital circulation. 

This sobering thought is not origi- 
nal. In a speech some months ago, 
Arthur Goldberg—the able and articu- 
late General Counsel of the AFL-CIO 
and the United Steel Workers of 
America and a major contributor to 
the collective bargaining process as one 
of the top negotiators for the union 
in the steel industry—noted, with some 
alarm, the growing tendency toward 
“hard” bargaining and a_ general 
breakdown of communications be- 
tween labor and management through- 
out the country. He attributed this 
breakdown primarily to one cause, for 
which he prescribed a specific remedy 
(also proposed by Vice President 
Nixon)—periodic high-level confer- 
ences between labor-management and 
public representatives. But some critics 
have already noted the conspicuous 
failure of such proposals in the past. 

Even more recently, Walter Reuther 
told delegates to the AFL-CIO Indus- 
trial Union Department meetings in 
Philadelphia that 1958 was the “most 
difficult bargaining year in more than 
two decades” for the UAW. He 
charged that management and labor 
are “no longer making progress to- 
ward mature and responsible labor re- 


lations.” Hostility is growing, he 
warned, and this “can only mean trou- 
ble—serious trouble—in the future.”’ 

Another article, in the July, 1959 
issue of Harpers, by Bernard Rossiter, 
advanced the notion that a kind of 
“corporate syndicalism” was growing 
in this country, manifested by some 
hard-to-believe romances between big 
business and big labor. Although Mr. 
Rossiter’s view has much to commend 
it (there is a body of evidence in more 
than one quarter that gives support 
to the theory that big business and 
big labor have made some pretty 
strange alliances, despite their annual 
posturing at the bargaining tables), in 
the long run this trend has probably 
not been nearly so pronounced in in- 
dustry as a whole as the tendency to 
allow the collective bargaining process 
to fall into disuse. But the trend that 
worries Mr, Rossiter, and many an 
economist as well, may be a partial ex- 
planation for the decline of effective 
collective bargaining. 


“Take-it-or-Leave-it” Bargaining 

The last few years have given rise 
to still other factors that serve to weak- 
en the collective bargaining process. 
While the development of so-called 
“take-it-or-leave-it” bargaining may 
have much to commend it in specific 
situations and can readily be defended 
on the basis of initial economic re- 
sults, it contributes little in the long 
run to fostering the type of collective 
bargaining that can be carried into the 
day-to-day relationships of the parties. 
“Take-it-or-leave-it” bargaining fails 


* Business Week, June 20, 1959. 
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to lay the foundation for sound labor- 
management relations: mutual respect 
and the establishment of a give-and- 
take atmosphere in an attempt to reach 
goals that represent the zenith for no 
one, but an accommodation and prag- 
matic adjustment for all. In fact, it 
may even kindle a smoldering ani- 
mosity that will eventually erupt when 
other forces are in the right order and 
of the right magnitude. 

Not too many years ago, the Steel 
Industry and the United Steel Workers 
talked grandly of “joint trusteeship,” 
and Mr. McDonald of the union and 
Mr. Fairless of United States Steel 
toured the mills together. But one can 
scarcely conjure up such an image to- 
day. The steel negotiations of 1959 have 
been marked by a most singular lack 
of communication and an apparent 
unwillingness on both sides to discuss 
anything beyond the question of who 
is responsible for inflation and the 
high cost of living and doing business. 
The possibility of this argument being 
settled in 1959 is very remote indeed. 

In spite of all these factors—or more 
accurately, because of their very num- 
ber and seemingly unrelated nature— 
it is difficult to see the total picture of 
the near-demise of collective bargain- 
ing at the periodic new contract ne- 
gotiations level. The fact, for exam- 
ple, that no major company or union 
has made a significantly imaginative 
contribution to industrial statesman- 
ship in recent years is not, in and of 
itself, world-shaking if the parties 
seem to be going about their business 
in an orderly fashion. Neither is the 
fact that the steel negotiations of 1959 
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are very different in attitude from 
what they were in 1956 sufficient proof 
that collective bargaining is at death’s 
door. Some companies may even have 
found “take-it-or-leave-it” bargaining 
preferable and more _profitable—at 
least in the short run—to what they 
had been doing in the recent past. In- 
deed, in the light of all the forces at 
work, it may make a great deal of 
sense, as well as being good business in 
a particular situation—at least for as 
far as the eye can surely see. Granted, 
then, that there is a possibility that 
none of these things are in any way 
catastrophic by themselves, the fact 
still remains that as the puzzle picks 
up more pieces, the picture becomes 
bleaker, not brighter. 


The Second Danger Level 


The second level on which the col- 
lective bargaining process is showing 
signs of decay is in the significant area 
of contract administration. Here, too, 
there are uneasy straws in the wind. 
Many industrial relations experts and 
observers of the industrial scene have 
noted an increased tendency to talk 
less and rely more on outside decision 
making through arbitration, adminis- 
trative agencies, and the courts. But it 
is difficult to prove a cause-and-effect 
relationship between this increasing 
volume of cases going to judicial or 
quasi-judicial tribunals and the trend 
toward decreased use of the collective 
bargaining process as a means of set- 
tling industrial problems. However, al- 
though no research that I know of has 
been directed to this point, I am per- 
sonally convinced that parties to labor- 
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management agreements are tired of 
talk in many cases and thus turn their 
problems over to lawyers, arbitrators, 
and other professionals to “solve.” 
These parties are either unable or un- 
willing to accept talking and the work- 
ing out of problems through collec- 
tive bargaining as a necessary con- 
comitant of industrial development in 
a free society. 

An able and responsible manage- 
ment attorney with a wide and varied 
practice recently pointed up another 
reason for the shift from collective 
bargaining to outside decision making 
by observing that he found it necessary 
many times to advise his clients to use 
the courts because the judicious use 
of delaying tactics ofen served the 
client’s ends best. The attorney can 
hardly be criticized for helping his 
client to reach a desired goal. It is, 
however, a source of some regret that 
the client views delay and dilatory 
tactics as ends in themselves and 
avoids at all cost the face-to-face work- 
ing out of problems which is the basis 
of collective bargaining. 

The situation was stated in another 
way by Dalton E. McFarland of 
Michigan State University in his dis- 
cussion of the trend toward the use 
of outside consultants as actual nego- 
tiators, rather than advisors:” 


A more subtle explanation for the growing 
trend, however, is that direct face-to-face 
relations between the employer and em- 
ployees are progressively deteriorating. 
Collective bargaining seems to be in the 
process of shifting to an extracompany 


*D. E. McFarland. “The Labor Relations Con- 
sultant as Contract Negotiator,” PERSONNEL, 
May/June, 1958, pp. 44-51. 


phase in which both sides depend on out- 
side representatives. 
Although the author was referring 
here primarily to medium-sized busi- 
ness organizations, this unwholesome 
trend is quite marked throughout in- 
dustry. 


Some Reasons for the Impasse 


What has brought us to this im- 
passe? Again, no single answer can be 
given, nor will one single factor serve 
to explain the total result. There are 
many patches in the quilt. The few 
points that follow, however, may serve 
to highlight some of the principal rea- 
sons for the unhappy state of collec- 
tive bargaining at the contract admin- 
istration level. 

For one thing, American manage- 
ment has never fully accepted the col- 
lective bargaining process which, of 
course, it must do if collective bargain- 
ing is to have any meaning in the fu- 
ture, as it once had in the past. To 
achieve this meaning, collective bar- 
gaining must be a continually evolv- 
ing process nurtured by both parties. 
But, with rare exceptions, that evolu- 
tion in American industry stopped 15 
years ago at what Harbison and Cole- 
man called the “armed truce relation- 
ship.”* Although it is true that the 
evolution from open warfare to armed 
truce was rapid, the latter is still today 
the relationship which most readily 
identifies the labor-management posi- 
tion. This static situation is due in 
large measure to management’s failure 
to accept the collective bargaining 


* Frederick H. Harbison and John R. Coleman, 
Goals and Strategy in Collective Bargaining. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1951. 
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process as an evolving one, viewing it 
instead as a limited engagement which, 
with any luck, may go away. 

Another contributing factor is the 
present crisis in American labor, as 
evidenced by the decline in union 
membership and influence. Accelerated 
but not wholly caused by the publicity 
arising from the McClellan Committe 
hearings, this has placed labor in its 
worst bargaining position in many 
years. Coupled with a hands-off gov- 
ernment policy, it has had the effect 
of strengthening the position of those 
who advocate a management philos- 
ophy of containment and has even 
opened the door to a return to the 
older and harsher methods of labor- 
management relations. 

Also, there has been a marked de- 
cline in public confidence in the collec- 
tive bargaining process, particularly as 
an effective means of rationing the 
economic pie. This is reflected in the 
increased Congressional investigations 
in the field (especially the work of 
the Kefauver Committee in the area of 
administrative pricing policies) and in 
the writings of some of our most re- 
spected economists. It is interesting to 
note, in connection with this issue, 
that the parties themselves are some- 
times put in the untenable position of 
having to ride two horses as the same 
time. The present dilemma of the 
United Steelworkers, for example, in 
dealing with an industry apparently 
firm in its resolve to limit—if not 
eliminate—any possible inflationary ef- 
fects from this year’s negotiations, has 
not been helped by the fact that more 
than one reasonably impartial poll of 
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its members indicates a general reluc- 
tance to strike for higher wages. The 
workers are, after all, consumers also 
and, as such, are concerned that they 
will be the victims, as well as the 
beneficiaries, of any increased infla- 
tion that is almost certain to follow a 
substantial wage increase. 


Passing the Buck 


A fourth reason for the present im- 
passe is the increased tendency on the 
part of parties to the major collective 
bargaining agreements to place the 
blame for all the country’s ills on the 
other party and to take the credit for 
all the country’s gains themselves. 
This is, in part, due to the fact that 
(as Arthur Goldberg said) there has 
been a change in the cast of characters 
on the main stage where the collective 
bargaining drama is performed. Many 
of the new thespians on both sides do 
not have the benefit of the grueling 
road tours and the one-night stands 
that the older players lived through 
together. The newer generation of in- 
dustrial relations men and labor lead- 
ers are essentially well-educated staff 
professionals, trained under the influ- 
ence of massive institutional surround- 
ings. Consequently, they have little of 
the give-and-take spirit of a somewhat 
more rugged era or the tough-minded 
understanding that comes from par- 
ticipation in bold invention designed 
to avert catastrophe and insure sur- 
vival. 

Finally, there is evidence of a split- 
personality approach to government 
on the parts of both labor and man- 
agement—a surprising development 
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from the forces that normally decry 
government intervention and call con- 
stantly at business conventions for a 
return to free enterprise. Government 
appears to be God and the Devil in the 
same embodiment. While businessmen 
particularly deplore government inter- 
vention in collective bargaining, they 
often seem, at the same time, to hope 
for such intervention to pull their eco- 
nomic chestnuts out of the fire. Nor 
are the unions immune—they wist- 
fully recall the days of Roosevelt and 
Truman when the White House could 
be counted upon to narrowly avert a 
“national disaster” and pressure the 
parties to settlement. 

Even in the political field, manage- 
ment’s position is apparently ambiva- 
lent. While demanding that the gov- 
ernment stop interfering in business, 
companies consistently back candi- 
dates and platforms demanding in- 
creased intervention in the _labor- 
management field. The unions, too, 
invariably turn to the government for 
help. 

It is, therefore, exceedingly diffi- 
cult for Congress to legislate compa- 
nies and unions out of politics, as 
Senator Goldwater of Arizona has 
suggested with respect to political con- 
tributions. Only a reliance on self-help 
measures that produce constructive re- 
sults in terms of individual and public 
interest will keep government out of 
labor relations and labor and man- 
agement out of government. Although 
this may not be entirely possible, the 
alternative is certainly more—not less 
—government and more—not less— 
interest and influence by business and 





labor in what goes on in politics at 
all levels. 

Where does all this leave the collec- 
tive bargaining process? It seems to be 
approaching a bend in the road where 
one of two directions must be fol- 
lowed: there will either be a reversal 
of the present trend and a return to 
effective private collective bargaining, 
or the present trend toward increased 
outside control of labor-management 
relations through government, the 
courts, and other agencies will not 
only continue but will accelerate. 
Right now, any shrewd better would 
put his money on the latter. Of course, 
there is the possibility that those on 
both sides who prefer private risk, 
even with temporary dislocation to 
public control, can reverse the current 
trend. Since it seems safe to conclude 
that none of the participants really 
wants the government to take over 
center stage, this possibility is a very 
definite one indeed. 


Some Necessary Steps 


But first, the present drift must be 
carefully stopped, the probable out- 
come of the two alternatives must be 
considered, and the traditional posi- 
tions of both parties must be re-exam- 
ined. This last point is a particularly 
important one. The startling and dis- 
maying characteristic of the last 10 
year’ of collective bargaining has been 
the lack of innovation and imagina- 
tion that has been displayed by the 
representatives of management and la- 
bor in meeting new problems and in 
examining their responsibility to the 
economy, to their particular indus- 
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tries, and to the public at large. It is 
this freezing of positions—of basic 
“philosophies” and tenets of faith— 
that has been the culprit bringing the 
parties to their present dilemma. Let 
management make no mistake—labor, 
at the moment, is “on the run.” But if 
the basis of the industrial dynamics of 
a free society lies in reconciling a mu- 
tuality of interest between labor and 
management, then this temporary im- 
balance cannot endure. 

To thaw the positions on both sides, 
therefore, there will have to be some 
“agonizing reappraisal” of traditional 
positions. The increasing problems of 
rapidly expanding technology, the 
very obvious threat of government in- 
tervention, and the responsibility of 
industrial firms in a world beset with 
global problems looking to America 
for leadership all cry for a new look 
by labor and management which has 
not been forthcoming, except in rare 
instances, in the last decade. 

The range of problems connected 
with automation, for example—except 
for an occasional conference and the 
tentative explorations of some hardy 
academic researchers—barely gets 
passing notice in collective bargaining. 
The traditional position of manage- 
ment that automation is beneficial in 
the long run because it eventually cre- 
ates more jobs than it destroys is sim- 
ply not a satisfactory answer to the 
individual and his family temporarily 
or, perhaps, permanently dislocated 
and unemployed. At the same time, 
labor makes few if any concessions to 
cost-conscious managements when the 
probable or certain effects of automa- 
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tion clearly call for a second look at 
many of the traditional benefits en- 
joyed by labor in the past. Some are 
no longer necessary—others should be 
re-evaluated in the light of changed 
conditions. Badly needed here are not 
summit meetings and large technical 
conferences—although these have 
their place and importance. What we 
need is a return to that day (if, in- 
deed, it ever really existed) when 
individual parties to individual agree- 
ments—large and small alike—sat 
down and worked out the problems 


of the shop. 
The Productivity Question 


There are other areas, too, that will 
require imagination and leadership 
from the parties to the collective agree- 
ment if the process is to survive. To 
date, we have not seen much imagina- 
tion from the unions on the question 
of productivity, a theme so central to 
the increasing and abundant welfare 
they desire for their members. The 
10-year search for a productivity for- 
mula has succeeded only in marshal- 
ing a battery of statistics and statisti- 
cians on both sides. But neither side 
can really claim a victory. While this 
has been going on, the unions have 
been singularly hidebound in facing 
up to hundreds and hundreds of un- 
necessary and out-of-date work rules, 
work load problems, featherbedding 
regulations, and all! types of restrictive 
inefficiencies which hamper individual 
firms and entire industries from mak- 
ing the kinds of improvements which 
will enable them to continue to grant 
the economic gains that productivity 
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presumably can supply. To justify this 
on the basis of the unions being po- 
litical institutions which must be ever 
responsive to the “voters” is only a 
partial explanation for their lack of 
courage and their unwillingness to 


lead. 


The Management-Rights Problem 


But management’s constriction is no 
less disturbing than labor’s. At the 
root of management’s rigidity is the 
questionable and increasingly tenuous 
stand that collective bargaining is an 
act of containment. Nowhere is this 
more evident than in the continuously 
foolish bickering over “management 
rights.” Although these unilateral 


rights have been continuously whittled 
away over the years, management still 
binds itself to the notion that they are 


the most important area of the con- 
tract and must be preserved at all 
costs. Dispute mounts upon dispute 
and the shore is ceaselessly being erod- 
ed away. 

At the moment, however, we are 
witnessing a return to a more power- 
ful historical and unilateral position 
on this question—all part of the pres- 
ent plight of collective bargaining. 
What is wrong here is not that man- 
agement doesn’t have and shouldn’t 
have certain rights reserved to it in 
order to efficiently perform its part of 
the bargain and properly conduct its 
affairs. The trouble is that there is an 
unreal unwillingness to consider this a 
matter for discussion between the par- 
ties to a collective bargaining agree- 
ment or to recognize that, if collective 
bargaining is an evolving process, 


then, surely, changing conditions call 
for changing concepts. There is no 
greater threat to any dynamic situation 
than the unshakable belief that what 
has been done before is right and what 
worked before will work forever. 

Hand in hand with the manage- 
ment-rights problem is the belief that 
those areas reserved to management 
are not only sacred places where the 
union cannot tread, but are also areas 
to which, by virtue of the parties’ re- 
spective positions, the union can make 
little or no contribution even if it 
should be allowed to do so. When one 
considers the significant contributions 
made by constructively led unions, 
both local and international, to the in- 
crease of productivity, the cutting of 
costs, the enforcement of plant rules, 
and the institution of effective disci- 
plinary procedures, this position is 
shortsighted at best and destructive at 
worst. 

While these may be relatively iso- 
lated instances, they suggest that fears 
rather than facts account for much 
management thinking on the subject. 
In fact, in the final analysis, it is the 
fear of changed roles for both parties 
that dominates the entire pattern. Man- 
agement representatives, dismayed by 
the prospect of a changed social struc- 
ture brought on by changing patterns 
in the organization—particularly with 
respect to the decision-making process 
—are easy marks for static labor lead- 
ers who now have a vested interest in 
perpetuating the present form of the 
institutions they have helped to create. 
And these same labor leaders, in many 
cases, fear change as much as or more 
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than their management counterparts. 

The upshot of the whole situation 
may well be that government, respon- 
sive to the needs of the public, will 
“solve” the problems for labor and 
management who will then cry, 
“Foul!” It is still possible, however, 
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for labor and management to change 
the present drift and reap the rewards 
of true collective bargaining, respon- 
sive to the needs of all. Failure to do so 
may very likely end up in a long trip 
down a road that will prove far bump- 
ier than the one they now fear to take. 


Latest Facts on Moonlighting 


THE Postwar labor market in the U. S. has seen a significant increase in the number 
of workers holding down two or more jobs in the same week, according to a series 
of Census Bureau surveys covering one week in July (one of the seasonal peaks in 
multiple jobholding) for the years 1950, 1956, 1957, and 1958. In fact, the percentage 
of all employed workers engaged in moonlighting jumped from 2.9 in July, 1950, 
to 5.3 in July of 1956 and 1957. Because of the recent recession, however, the per- 
centage dropped in July, 1958, to 4.8. 

According to the 1958 report, moonlighting was about three times more prevalent 
among men than among women, with married men having the highest rate of 
multiple jobholding. Married women, as might be expected, were least likely to 
hold more than one job. A breakdown of moonlighters by occupational group 
showed that farm laborers had the highest rate. In the non-agricultural group, pro- 
fessional personnel (mostly men teachers) accounted for most of the moonlighting, 
while managerial personnel had the lowest. 

The great majority of moonlighters tended to stay within the same working class 
on both their primary and secondary jobs, just about the only exception to this 
trend being the self-employed, whose secondary jobs were usually in the wage and 
salary class. But when it came to the types of jobs held, over 70 per cent of the 
moonlighters were found to be working in two entirely different occupational 
categories in their primary and secondary jobs. 

With the exception of agricultural work, where long hours are the rule in any 
case, moonlighting means a considerably longer work week than normal. Data for 
hours worked in July, 1958, for about 1.8 million non-agricultural workers (approxi- 
mately three-fifths of the moonlighters) showed that 65 per cent had a full-time 
primary and part-time secondary job, 30 per cent worked part-time on both jobs, 
and the remaining 5 per cent held down two full-time jobs. 





Many companies have found themselves burdened 
with costly and ineffective work measurement pro- 
grams because their managements did not under- 
stand what work measurement is and what it can 
—or cannot—do. This article examines the two 
main types of work measurement programs and 
the uses to which each can legitimately be applied. 


What Kind of 


Work Measurement Program? 
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Tuoucit work MEASUREMENT is pos- 
sibly the most important statistical tool 
available to modern management, few 
top executives actually have sufficient 
understanding of this technique to en- 
able them to determine what type of 
work measurement program will best 
fit the company’s needs. The result is 
that in all too many cases management 
is sold an elaborate system whose costs 
of installation and upkeep are out of 
all proportion to any benefits likely to 
be derived from the program itself. 

If management is to arrive at intel- 
ligent decisions regarding the installa- 
tion of a work measurement program, 
it must realize, first of all, that many 
types of programs are available and 
that the selection of one rather than 
another is determined by the uses the 
system is designed to serve. If, for ex- 
ample, work measurement is intended 
as a basis for calculating the wages of 


production workers, this will require 
a different system than if the program 
is to be used simply as an indicator of 
trouble areas. 

Work measurement programs fall 
into two basic categories—statistical 
and engineered. It is the purpose of 
this article to explain the differences 
between these two approaches and the 
uses that can be made of each. It will 
go on to discuss the need for integrat- 
ing the two concepts, if work measure- 
ment is to fulfill its function as a true 
management tool. 

Of the two approaches, statistical 
work measurement is much the less 
expensive to install and maintain and 
usually serves as a forerunner to the in- 
troduction of engineered techniques. 
In essence, the statistical approach en- 
tails the selection of one or more units 
of output which are then related to the 
total number of manhours worked by 
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all persons concerned with producing 
the unit or units in question, in order 
to obtain a production rate. Suppose 
for example, that we have a group of 
employees organized to produce boxes. 
Though not everybody in the group 
will actually be making a box, the cost 
of making it must include the wages 
of everyone connected with the opera- 
tion. Hence, the unit of measurement 
will be boxes, and the production rate 
will equal the total number of boxes 
produced divided by the total man- 
hours worked by the group. Similarly, 
another group may be organized for 
the purpose of processing a document. 
Here again, the work will be split up, 
with some persons doing only filing, 
others typing, and still others placing 
information on the document. The se- 
lected unit of measurement will prob- 
ably be documents and the production 
rate will be obtained by relating the 
total manhours of the group to the 
number of documents processed. 

From this necessarily brief descrip- 
tion of statistical work measurement, 
it will be apparent that, provided the 
types of units produced remain stable, 
this approach suffices to tell manage- 
ment how much more or less man- 
power is required to achieve a greater 
or lower output. In actual practice, 
however, production seldom manifests 
this kind of stability. More often it 
happens that a work group turns out 
different kinds of units each day and 
the time required to produce each unit 
varies considerably according to the 
type. 

The statistical approach offers two 
ways of meeting this situation. The 
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least expensive is simply to keep track 
of the quantity of different kinds of 
units produced. This will show how 
consistent the unit “mix” is and give 
some indication as to the causes of any 
perceived change in output. For exam- 
ple, if the total number of units pro- 
duced—say, tons, boxes, or documents 
—drops off without a corresponding 
drop in manhours, analysis of the mix 
may show that the apparently exces- 
sive manhours were required because 


' of a large drop in the number of “easy” 


units being turned out and an increase 
in the number of more difficult ones. 

The second way to handle this prob- 
lem is to analyze the amount of man- 
power required to turn out a specific 
variety of work. This entails knowing 
how much time is required to produce 
each type of unit. Total manpower re- 
quirements for any given combination 
of units can then be computed, and the 
exact effect on productivity of any 
change in the mix can thus be ascer- 
tained. 


Engineered Work Measurement 


Engineered work measurement is 
just what its name implies—the appli- 
cation of engineering principles to the 
work measurement function. The ex- 
tent to which engineering techniques 
are applied depends entirely on the re- 
quirements of the program itself. This 
is a question that must be answered in 
the light of two factors: (1) For what 
purpose is the program intended to be 
used and (2) how much money is 
management prepared to allocate to 
it? 

Rarely will the people actually re- 
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sponsible for designing and develop- 
ing the program have complete con- 
trol over either of these factors. Gen- 
erally, the engineer in charge will act 
only in an advisory capacity, furnish- 
ing management with information on 
alternative programs and their respec- 
tive costs. 

Management, then, must assume the 
responsibility of deciding which pro- 
gram to adopt. And here it may be 
pointed out that, unless alternative 
programs are offered, the company 
can find itself saddled with an ex- 
tremely costly research project with 
elaborate “publications” describing the 
methods that have been used to arrive 
at standards, and so forth, which are 
quite valueless as regards solving the 
specific problem at hand. The result 
can also very easily be a self-perpetuat- 
ing program that, by virtue of its com- 
plexity and overengineered design, 
will require the exorbitant expense of 
maintaining a large, specially trained 
staff completely out of balance with the 
savings the program can be expected 
to achieve. Management policy in es- 
tablishing any engineered work meas- 
urement program must be guided by 
the following considerations: 

1. If wages are to be computed on 
the basis of the work measurement 
data, obviously the most accurate and 
precisely engineered method of meas- 
urement must,be developed. Manage- 
ment wants to be sure it is not going 
to overpay and the employees want to 
be equally sure that they will be paid 
all they have earned. Both sides must 
be satisfied on this score and no system 
of doubtful accuracy can be accepted. 


2. If salaries are only indirectly af- 
fected by the work measurement data, 
ie. through such media as perform- 
ance ratings, promotions, special 
awards, and so on, a less elaborate and 
expensive program can be considered, 
since its effects are not so far-reaching. 

3. If management is not interested 
in measuring individual performance, 
this also reduces the need for an elab- 
orate work measurement system. Ob- 
viously, it is more expensive to develop 
standards for and to measure the per- 
formance of individual employees than 
groups of persons. 

Further, management’s decision as 
to the type of program needed should 
not be made without a full knowledge 
of the processes involved in engineered 
work measurement. Only with this 
knowledge can management decide 
whether operational requirements are 
being met or exceeded, and whether 
optimal results are being obtained 
within budgeted limits. Where opera- 
tional requirements are exceeded, 
management will find itself spending 
large sums of money in support of 
staff work which, desirable though it 
may be from the standpoint of re- 
search and academic precision, has 
very limited value as a practical man- 
agement tool. 


Methods Engineering 


Let us, then, examine the complete 


process used by industrial engi- 
neers to develop an engineered work 
measurement standard. This process 
falls into two main functional cate- 
gories — methods engineering and 
work measurement. We shall start by 
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considering the two basic steps in 
methods engineering—operational an- 
alysis and motion study. 

Operational analysis. Each job is 
broken down in detail to show each 
event performed in the operation. This 
involves the use of a flow-process chart 
which records each event, showing the 
amount of time taken and the distance 
traveled. Each event is also identified 
as an operation, transportation, stor- 
age, inspection, or delay. Multiplying 
the number of units produced by the 
hourly rate by the time expressed in 
decimal hours gives the total cost of 
performing the operation, and any 
proposed savings are thus readily com- 
putable. This type of analysis may 
break down an operation into several 
dozen events. This technique is stand- 
ard and has long been an excellent tool 
for improving methods and streamlin- 
ing procedures. 

The only modification of this proce- 
dure that management need consider 
is how far the operation need be brok- 
en down. In other words, operational 
analysis must be kept within the limits 
needed to effect changes that will pro- 
duce tangible and significant savings. 
Otherwise, it will result in precision 
for its own sake. To calculate, for ex- 
ample, the time required to put paper 
in a typewriter can involve an elabo- 
rate system of identifying and measur- 
ing each of the therbligs of body turn, 
reach, grasp, move, release, crank, and 
so on. A perfectly acceptable alternative 
may well be simply to observe the total 
time from start to finish. 

Motion study. Having established 
the individual events in the operation, 
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the engineer will carry out a motion 
study on each of them. This analysis 
consists of breaking down all the mo- 
tions involved in performing each 
event listed in the flow-process chart, 
with a view to determining how far 
the various motions are necessary and 
whether they are being performed in 
the best manner. 

As an alternative to this procedure, 
the employee can simply be allowed to 
develop his own method. Then, all 
that is necessary is merely to measure 
the production and time required. 
This can be dangerous, however, on 
highly repetitive jobs if the volume of 
repetition is great enough. The crite- 
rion for the use of motion study should 
be the volume of repetitive motions 
performed. When applied to operations 
that have little repetitiveness, an un- 
necessary amount of time is likely to be 
spent analyzing for the sake of analy- 
sis, and the findings will have little 
practical significance because the ac- 
curacy obtained in measuring a small 
part of the operation is voided by the 
many other uncontrollable variables 
involved, 


Work Measurement 


When the operational analysis and 
motion studies have been completed 
and the indicated improvements in 
simplification and streamlining have 
been put into effect, the next step is to 
measure the time required to perform 
the task. This phase of the work is 
work measurement proper and it is at 
this point that considerable difference 
of opinion as to the design of the pro- 
gram emerges. 
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Under both the statistical and engi- 
neered work measurement concepts it 
becomes necessary to select units 
which can be counted to measure pro- 
duction once the standards have been 
developed. The number and kinds of 
units selected may vary, depending on 
the intended use of the data and what 
kind of representative and valid meas- 
urement is required. However, the dif- 
ference between the two concepts in 
this respect is relatively small because 
in the end the reporting system must 
be integrated into a manageable tool 
that management can easily compre- 
hend and use for budget and produc- 
tion control purposes. 


Time Study and MTM 


It is in the measuring of the time re- 
quired to do a job where the real dif- 
ference between the concepts arises. 
Let us consider the standard practice 
under the engineered approach and 
then some alternatives. 

In measuring time, there are two bas- 
ic approaches the engineer can use— 
time study, which is carried out by 
means of the stop watch, and Method 
Time Measurement (MTM), which 
uses predetermined times. Both time 
study and MTM employ the concept of 
breaking the job down into elements 
and then into specific motions per- 
formed for each element. But with the 
time study approach, the degree of 
breakdown becomes optional. Depend- 
ing on management policy, this phase 
of the work can be highly technical 
and precise or refined only to the point 
necessary to satisfy the requirements 
of a management tool. Under the 


MTM concept, however, it is necessary 
to identify and classify each minute 
motion because the predetermined 
times are broken down and published 
in tables which are necessary to com- 
pute the total time for any element. 

‘The industrial engineer will con- 
tend that this refinement is highly val- 
uable in isolating motions that can 
either be eliminated or improved. Ac- 
tually, however, most of the motions 
in the tables require less than a second 
and some are performed so rapidly 
that even the common time-study stop 
watch at .0001 of an hour is not fast 
enough to measure them. Obviously, 
such refined measurements are signifi- 
cant only in a highly repetitive func- 
tion where the frequency is so great 
that improvements in terms of less 
than a second will amount to signifi- 
cant savings in the course of a year. It 
should also be kept in mind that un- 
less this element of repetitiveness exists 
to any considerable extent, the time 
and effort required to develop the 
standard will far outweigh any poten- 
tial savings. 

An alternative to this costly and dif- 
ficult approach is simply to observe 
the operation, improve it and, instead 
of measuring each minute motion, 
time the operation from start to finish 
with the stop watch. If there are a few 
moves which appear sufficiently time 
consuming and subject to change, then 
a separate time can be taken on these. 
This approach will significantly reduce 
the amount of time and effort required 
to set the standard. It is likely to meet 
with criticism, however, from the in- 
dustrial engineer on the grounds that 
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it becomes necessary to “rate” the em- 
ployee’s performance in terms of the 
“average employee doing average 
work.” On the other hand, some will 
contend that this is not a difficult task 
and is actually more negotiable since 
the standard is based on the combined 
judgment of the engineer and local 
management rather than on tables that 
have been developed elsewhere under 
circumstances that may or may not be 


similar. 
Validity of Engineered Standards 


It is a basic requirement for the suc- 
cessful utilization of any standard 
that it be negotiable. Hence, every 
work measurement standard must be 
developed in such a way that all levels 
of management concerned with its ap- 
plication know its contents and are 
satisfied that it is sufficiently valid and 
representative to be used as a basis for 
negotiating agreements on staffing 
and budgetary requirements and for 
evaluating performance. The propo- 
nents of engineered standards place 
much emphasis on the detailed tables 
and formulas which are published as 
part of the installation procedure. 
These give management a complete 
picture of what has gone into the 
standard and how the data have been 
integrated. They should be carefully 
studied by management at all levels to 
insure complete agreement by all con- 
cerned that the standards are valid in 
terms of the use for which they are in- 
tended. 

In reviewing these data, there are 
certain factors affecting the validity of 
the standard to watch out for—allow- 
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ances for unmeasured work, special al- 
lowances, the number of operations 
synthesized into the standard, and the 
frequency of their occurrence. There 
are many operations that, by their na- 
ture, require large percentages of al- 
lowances because there is not enough 
repetitiveness in the work to make ac- 
tual measurement possible. As a sub- 
stitute for measurement, the engineer 
will use work-sampling studies to de- 
termine how the time is spent and 
then decide what allowances should 
be made in the standard to cover un- 
measured work. This situation may be 
so predominant in some operations 
that no attempt to set a standard will 
be made. 

In some types of work, the function 
is broken down into as many opera- 
tions as are necessary to make accurate 
measurement. This can result in as 
many as 30 or more standards being 
established for a single function. These 
will then all be put together by weight- 
ing according to the frequency of their 
occurrence. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the frequencies will be those 
obtained during the period when the 
standard was being set, and that these 
may or may not continue to exist from 
month to month. It can readily be 
seen, therefore, that the validity of the 
standard is entirely dependent on the 
allowances and the frequencies con- 
tinuing to recur. 

One of the popular criticisms of sta- 
tistical standards is that an allowance 
for some unmeasured work which 
may or may not be related to the se- 
lected unit representing the “end prod- 
uct” is built into the standard. Such 
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standards assume that the related 
functions will continue and vary with 
changes in volume of the selected 
units. This may not always be the case 
and therefore must be considered in 
using the standards. But unless the en- 
gineered standard is developed in such 
a way as to remedy this drawback, it is 
questionable whether it is of any more 
value than the less expensive statistical 
standard. A proper investigation of 
this phase of the procedure might in- 
dicate that the more costly procedure 
would not be warranted. 

As mentioned earlier, it is extremely 
important to decide, not only what 
levels of management are going to use 
the work measurement system, but 
how they intend to use it. Unless this 
is known at the outset, a program may 
well be designed which will be highly 
valuable to the low-level supervisor 
who has to worry about the perform- 
ance of 1-10 persons, and worthless to 
the several echelons of management 


above him. 


Integrating Engineered Standards Data 


Because of the detailed and refined 
approach used in developing engi- 
neered standards, one person may be 
doing such a variety of work that a 
dozen or more standards may apply to 
him, By the time you have several per- 
sons each with several different stand- 
ards reporting to a supervisor it be- 
comes necessary to convert the various 
units into some homogeneous set of 
statistics that can be interpreted to re- 
flect composite as well as individual 
performance. The only way to do this 
is to convert the units produced to 


earned hours and by comparison with 
the total actual hours expended com- 
pute an “index.” Now this is all right 
if management is satisfied simply to 
know that performance is up or down. 
Let us suppose, however, that man- 
agement wants to forecast and pro- 
gram requirements based on engi- 
neered type standards, It is now faced 
with the problem, what units can be 
forecast for programing purposes? 

For example, it is possible to forecast 
approximately how many tons are to 
be shipped to the company’s overseas 
customers. It is also possible to break 
this down by such categories as type of 
carrier and type of material. However, 
it is not possible to forecast the kind of 
units that engineered standards would 
require for these tons without a con- 
siderable amount of expensive research 
which will show what the relationship 
of each of the several engineered units 
is to each ton forecast. Here it may be 
necessary to take into account a pro- 
portionate number of each of a dozen 
or more different standards plus an 
estimated amount of non-standard 
work and special allowances which 
have been developed based on work- 
sampling studies. It is this phase in 
the application of engineered data as a 
local management tool that brings to 
light the small amount of truly engi- 
neered data that have come out of set- 
ting the standard when it is applied 
in areas that are not really adaptable to 
the engineered concept. 

Management must be fully acquaint- 
ed with these areas in order to avoid 
spending excessive amounts of engi- 
neered effort on a problem which, by 
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its nature, offers a solution that, when 
engineered, has little more validity and 
utility than one arrived at through a 
simple statistical approach. For exam- 
ple, a function which by its nature re- 
quires “allowances” as high as 60 per 
cent in its engineered stancards and 
then in addition has 50-60 per cent 
non-standard or unmeasured time add- 
ed to the measured time is very difficult 
to justify as being worth the cost to 
engineer. In such a situation manage- 
ment would be just as well advised to 
use a statistical analysis of how many 
hours are being used for the various 
unmeasured times, combined with 
data from past experience as to the 
amount of total manpower used to 
produce a given amount of selected 
broad measurement units. In either 
case, the lack of precision must be rec- 


ognized and reliance must therefore 
be placed to a great extent on the expe- 
rience and judgment of those who are 
closest to the operation. 


Basic Requirements for Integration 


Let us now consider the basic re- 
quirements for integrating engineered 
standards data into a statistical work 
measurement reporting system. These 
are: 

1. Selection of units. In selecting 
units for engineered standards, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that earned 
hours must be directly related to the 
units that will be used in forecasting 
workload and budgeting problems. 
For example, we may wish to forecast 
the number of documents or requisi- 
tions that are to be processed through 
a particular department. The units on 
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which the engineered standards will be 
based, therefore, should be documents. 
Now, when the engineers come to sur- 
vey the work required to process a 
document, they may well discover that 
different types of documents require 
different procedures and therefore dif- 
ferent standards for each type. Ideally, 
of course, management should be able 
to forecast the numbers of each type of 
document to be processed. But in such 
a situation, this may be possible only 
on the assumption that the “mixture” 
will remain the same as was experi- 
enced “on the average”—which may 
or may not be the case. 

Experience has shown that some en- 
gineers become so engrossed in the 
precision of the standard itself that 
they select a unit which, while satisfac- 
tory for measuring the work of the in- 
dividual employee, is worthless for 
budgeting purposes because it bears no 
relation to the units for which some 
forecast criteria are available. 

2. Integration of the units. The in- 
tegration of engineered standards data 
into the kind of units that can be used 
for budgeting and staffing problems 
usually results in the use of broad 
“statistical” type units in relation to 
earned hours. Total earned hours are 
computed by adding together the vari- 
ous engineered standards that are re- 
lated to each statistical-type unit. This 
yields a new standard which reflects 
engineered hours and statistical work 
units. This standard differs from a 
pure statistical standard only in the 
fact that the hours are based on vari- 
ous engineered units, whereas the 
hours of the statistical standard are 
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computed simply by using the time re- 
quired under the highest previously 
sustained productivity. The assump- 
tion here is that good productivity 
achieved when workload is high re- 
flects capacity and therefore is suscep- 
tible to use as a standard until higher 
productivity is achieved. This is a per- 
fectly valid assumption so long as the 
production increase does actually re- 
flect an increased workload. The trick 
is to be able to recognize the changing 
character of work and to evaluate its 
effect on the units. This is a problem 
common to both types of standards, 
but should be less common for engi- 
neered standards if properly devel- 


oped. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This article has tried to explain the 


salient features of the statistical and 
engineered concepts of work measure- 
ment and to emphasize those aspects 
that must be taken into account in ar- 
riving at decisions concerning the use 
of this important management tool. 
Without a clear understanding of what 
each of these two basic approaches has 
to offer, there is a danger of what 
should actually be one program de- 
signed for a common purpose splitting 
up into two programs, each doing ev- 
erything to support its own cause and 
either directly or indirectly attempting 
to weaken the other through overem- 
phasis of its negative aspects. (This, of 
course, is most likely to happen in or- 
ganizations where separate staffs are 
responsible for each approach.) 

To sum up the key points discussed: 

1. First, management must establish 


a firm policy as to how the work 
measurement program is to be used at 
each management level. 

2. The concept or combination of 
concepts selected should satisfy the re- 
quirements both of top management 
and the operating level concerned. 

3, The program must be negotiable 
—in other words, one that generates 
decisions that are acceptable to all par- 
ties. 

4. Management must expect the pro- 
gram to produce benefits that are in 
direct proportion to its investment in 
it. 

5. Management must be familiar 
with the mechanics of both concepts in 
order to avoid being misled by either 
the apparent simplicity and inexpen- 
siveness of the statistical approach or 
the “cure-all” characteristics so often 
claimed for the engineered approach. 

6. Management must insure that the 
engineered concept is not applied to 
functions that, by their nature, are not 
susceptible to this kind of measure- 
ment. Standards having a high per- 
centage allowance and subjected to a 
large number of variables based on 
work-sampling frequencies are usually 
non-negotiable and therefore do not 
warrant the cost of developing them 
by engineered techniques. 

7. Management should also take care 
to avoid standards that are so precise- 
ly engineered that they are constantly 
being changed and therefore of little 
practical use. 

8. Standards should be developed in 
such a way that the cost of installing 
and maintaining them is kept to a min- 
imum. The cost of the program should 
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not exceed the limits determined by its 
intended use. 

9. The process of developing work 
measurement standards inevitably en- 
tails a certain amount of research. 
Management should not issue a “blank 
check” for this work without being 
sure that the project is fully justified. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that any 
manager charged with the responsibil- 
ity of deciding what type of work 
measurement program best fits the 
company’s needs should do so in the 
light of the following considerations: 

1. There is need for the application 
of both the concepts discussed in this 
article. The engineered approach ap- 
plies basically at the operating and 
lower-management levels, while the 
statistical approach has relevance main- 
ly at the top-management level for 
programing and for budgeting pur- 
poses. 

2. Considerable economies can be 
achieved if the installation of engi- 
neered standards is restricted to those 
areas where it has already been proved 
that statistical work measurement data 
are insufficient. 

3. The use of expensive detail meas- 
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urements should be restricted to those 
areas where good units of measure can 
be selected and no more than 15 per 
cent in allowances (in addition to per- 
sonal allowances) must be added to the 
actual productive time to develop the 
standard. The elaborate system of an- 
alysis and measurement required to 
apply MTM tables is a waste of time 
and money if an allowance of 50-60 per 
cent to cover extraneous manhours 
has to be built into the standard, espe- 
cially if this allowance is based simply 
on a work-sampling study. Such a sys- 
tem simply perpetuates the need for a 
full-time maintenance engineer and is 
always difficult to negotiate with em- 
ployees because there is always the 
possibility that the amount of time 
spent on “extraneous work” for which 
the allowance was made may have 
changed. 

4. All work measurement data, 
whether engineered or statistical, must 
be negotiable—and the best way to in- 
sure this negotiability is through a con- 
tinuous program for utilizing the data 
and developing a common _ under- 
standing among all levels of manage- 
ment as to its value and meaning. 


AMA’s Directory of Personnel and Training Groups 


IN view or the many groups holding their annual elections toward the close of the 
year, it has been decided to postpone publication of the 1960 edition of the Directory, 
originally scheduled for the January-February issue of Personnet, until the March- 


April issue. 


To make the Directory as complete as possible, the Editors urge all groups that have 
been formed during the past year, as well as any others that have not been included 
in previous editions, to write for a copy of the information sheet from which listings 
are compiled. Letters should be addressed to Personnet Magazine, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 











Unless a senior manager happens to be a natural- 
born teacher, it’s unrealistic to expect him, at the 
close of bis career, to develop into an effective 
coach. Nevertheless, there are a variety of steps 
the company can take when the coaching rela- 
tionship that should exist between superior and 
subordinate is obviously lacking. 


When the Coach Can’t Coach 


ERNEST C. MILLER 


Hellwig, Miller & Associates 
Westport, Connecticut 


In ree past managers developed 
themselves by applying their abilities 
and knowledge to problems that were 
either intrinsic to the job situation or 
which the manager himself sought 
out. The ultimately successful man- 
ager had the combination of ability 
and motivation that enabled him to 
use his time and opportunities to 
achieve maximum growth in his busi- 
ness knowledge and skills. 

Under the pressure of today’s de- 
mand for managers we cannot be as- 
sured of an adequate supply of mana- 
gerial talent simply by allowing 
chance or uncontrolled factors to sepa- 
rate the “stars” from the other per- 
formers. Now we have appraisal pro- 
grams whose purpose is to identify the 
“stars.” Once they have been identi- 
fied, special efforts are then needed to 
develop them. Hence the adoption of 
executive development programs in 
sO many organizations. 

The somewhat checkered course of 


management development to date is 
too well known to repeat here. Suffice 
it to say that, after many false starts, 
most company programs now con- 
centrate on making each job assign- 
ment sufficiently challenging for the 
incumbent manager that he must 
grow in it, in order to survive. The job 
assignment itself is the key to the de- 
velopment effort. While the value of 
university courses, professional asso- 
ciations, guided reading, and so on is 
by no means overlooked, these activi- 
ties are now recognized and used as 
supplements to the development proc- 
ess, not as a substitute for it. 

The success of the job assignment 
approach to manager development de- 
pends upon two essentials: (1) assign- 
ments sufficiently beyond the manag- 
er’s current knowledge and skill to be 
optimally challenging and (2) a su- 
pervisor who is sufficiently expert in 
his command of the technical, mana- 
gerial, and coaching responsibilities of 
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his job to have something to contribute 
to his subordinate. Unfortunately, in 
many organizations where the need for 
greater management skill is critical, 
higher-level managers often lack the 
knowledge, skill, or interest to do an 
effective coaching and counseling job. 
Where this situation prevails, the value 
of any on-the-job development pro- 
gram is inevitably curtailed. 

For the company in this dilemma— 
the organization that recognizes what 
it must do to develop managers, but 
lacks the talent to do it efficiently— 
what other recourse exists? 

The usual answer to this question is 
that the management development 
program must start at the top of the 
organization and work down. Certain- 
ly, to the extent that this is possible, it 


is something that should be done. But 


it must be recognized that few men 
over the age of 50 have any great mo- 
tivation to change. If they have not 
been successful coaches in the past 
they are unlikely to emerge as guiding 
lights now, as they are nearing the end 
of their careers. The expense of trying 
to develop these men and the very 
small likelihood of success attending 
such efforts would seldom be worth 
any company’s while. 

Recognizing the difficulty of effect- 
ing any significant changes in his high- 
er-management group, the hard-head- 
ed top executive all too often throws 
up his hands and insists that it be re- 
tired to make way for “new blood.” 
But in actual practice, this is hardly a 
feasible approach. To begin with, the 
organization has a very real obligation 
to men who, during their more effec- 
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tive years, helped it to survive and 
grow—an obligation, moreover, that 
cannot be discounted without serious 
effects on the morale of younger man- 
agers to whom the fate of their supe- 
riors will inevitably serve as a fore- 
warning of how they themselves will 
be treated when their time comes. Sec- 
ondly, to separate higher managers 
only compounds the initial problem, 
for who is to replace them? 


Some Alternative Approaches 


What other approaches are there 
with greater likelihood of success? As- 
suming that the problem revolves 
around the inability of higher man- 
agers to effectively coach and counsel 
their subordinates, some alternatives 
that might be considered are: 

1. Promoting the older manager to 
an advisory position where he can 
serve as a consultant to his not fully 
experienced subordinate. 

2. Leaving the older manager with 
his position and status intact, but giv- 
ing him assignments that he must del- 
egate to his subordinate. Then he is 
coached on how to work with his 
subordinate and rewarded for the lat- 
ter’s success. 

3. Establishing a staff agency in the 
organization to work directly with the 
young manager and coach him to in- 
creased effectiveness. 

4. Retaining a consultant to work 
with, coach, and encourage the prom- 
ising subordinate. 

5. Using a subordinate of the young- 
er manager as a participant observer 
from whom he can receive suggestions 
and encouragement and _ through 











whom in turn he can report his prob- 
lems with the older manager directly 
to the top without undermining the 
organization yet permitting effective 
action. 

6. Using more effective older man- 
agers as unofficial coaches by giving 
assignments to younger managers that 
require them to work with these par- 
ticular members of the management 
team. 

7. Establishing junior boards or 
similar groups under the control of an 
effective older manager, thereby per- 
mitting effective coaching of the sub- 
ordinate without jeopardizing the for- 
mal organization and without sacri- 
ficing the experience to be gained 
from other higher managers, despite 
their relative lack of coaching effec- 
tiveness. 

8. Assigning promising younger 
managers to task-force assignments in 
which they are called upon to investi- 
gate and report on special problems 
and make recommendations concern- 
ing them to top management. 


Some Facts to Consider in 
Using the Approaches 


Experienced senior managers will 
recognize that there is nothing very 
novel in any of these possible approach- 
es to the problem. Nevertheless, for 
reasons of diplomacy perhaps, they are 
seldom openly discussed. The tendency 
has been to use them covertly as a 
way of “saving face” for those manag- 
ers unable to carry their full share of 
the load of developing their subordi- 
nates. Though this covertness has its 
advantages, it also makes it difficult to 
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evaluate the relative worth of the vari- 
ous approaches in question. 

Before proceeding to consider their 
respective merits it should perhaps be 
emphasized that in using any of the 
approaches suggested above special 
care must be taken to see that younger 
managers do not lose respect for the 
past accomplishments and present 
worth of their superiors. The fact that 
a senior manager happens to be some- 
what lacking in the ability to counsel 
his subordinates must not be allowed 
to outweigh what may well have been 
notable achievements in other aspects 
of his job. Reasonable deference to 
seniority, though not subservience, is a 
characteristic the younger manager 
must be helped to cultivate. 

It must also be borne in mind that 
the use of one or other of these modi- 
fications of the direct coaching rela- 
tionship between superior and subordi- 
nate entails the risk that some super- 
visors will recognize that their author- 
ity and control are somehow being at- 
tenuated; they will not always accept 
this situation graciously. Some will re- 
taliate by trying to “take it out” on 
their junior who, for that matter, will 
not always be innocent of the desire to 
bypass his superior. To a certain ex- 
tent the promising younger manager 
must learn to live with, adjust to, and 
progress despite the displeasure of his 
boss. The fact remains, however, that 
because of his friendships, political re- 
lationships, and consequent greater 
power in the organization, the superior 
is in a position to bring severe pres- 
sure to bear on a challenging subordi- 
nate. Higher management must be 
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aware of this and make every effort to 
ameliorate the situation, both by reas- 
suring the superior and by rewarding 
and encouraging the subordinate. 


The Pros and Cons 


Within this general framework, let 
us now consider in more detail the va- 
rious approaches enumerated above. 

1. Using the older manager as con- 
sultant. It is a common practice in in- 
dustry to ease the transference of work 
responsibility by having the new in- 
cumbent assume full line responsibility 
some time before his predecessor is 
scheduled to retire. The senior man- 
ager meanwhile relinquishes his line 
responsibility and functions in an ad- 
visory capacity—a role that makes him 
available as a consultant to the younger 
man. Such an arrangement propels the 
younger manager into a challenging 
new assignment far sooner than would 
otherwise be possible. It has the further 
advantage that his immediate superior 
is now not his former boss but the 
manager at the next level who, it may 
be assumed, will often have greater 
management skill, including greater 
effectiveness as a coach. It is true that 
the new boss may not have the same 
technical grasp of the job as its former 
holder, but since the new manager is 
still able to turn to his old boss for 
technical advice and counsel, this is no 
great drawback. 

The advantages of this approach 
hardly need stressing. They are coun- 
terbalanced, however, by the fact that 
many members of the organization 
will find it difficult to accept the new 
manager’s authority as long as the for- 
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mer manager is still around. An addi- 
tional disadvantage is, of course, the 
obvious expense of such an arrange- 
ment. Few organizations can long af- 
ford to pay twice as much for each 
management job as would otherwise 
be required—and rarely does it happen 
that the manager nearing retirement 
can be induced to accept any appreci- 
able reduction in salary. 

On the whole, therefore, this is an 
approach that must be used judiciously 
and with care to avoid any undue in- 
creases in expense. 

2. Delegating assignments to the sub- 
ordinate. In many cases, either the 
young manager is too inexperienced 
to be moved into the higher manage- 
ment spot or the incumbent manager 
is too far from retirement to be moved 
into an advisory role. In such situa- 
tions, it may be practicable for the in- 
cumbent manager’s own superior to 
select challenging assignments which 
the incumbent manager can then dele- 
gate to his subordinate. The superior 
must also, of course, give the incum- 
bent manager specific instructions as to 
how to help the subordinate carry out 
his assignment. (Staff people directly 
engaged in management development 
can also be of considerable assistance 
here.) 

The advantages of this approach are 
a minimum of disruption to the formal 
organization, a stimulating challenge 
to the younger man, effective coach- 
ing, and only a modest increase in 
cost over the ideal situation where the 
incumbent manager is fully competent 
to train his subordinate. Its disadvan- 
tages are that it involves a considerable 





investment of time on the part of high- 
er management. The chances are also 
that it may arouse some resentment and 
resistance in the incumbent manager. 
Also to be taken into account is the 
natural distortion that occurs when in- 
structions and evaluations must be 
communicated through emotionally in- 
volved third parties. Nevertheless, de- 
spite these drawbacks, this is a practi- 
cal and generally useful approach, if 
properly used. 

3. Using staff specialists as coaches. 
An alternative to approach No. 2 
which does not require the same in- 
vestment of time on the part of line 
management is to use a staff specialist 
in the younger manager’s functional 
area as coach and counselor. Under 
this arrangement, the assignments are 
still actually made by the line organiza- 
tion, in order to retain authority rela- 
tionships and on-the-job realism, even 
though they may have originally been 
suggested by the staff specialist. Once 
the assignment has been made, how- 
ever, the staff specialist is then avail- 
able to assist and counsel the young 
manager at the suggestion of his imme- 
diate superior. Assuming the staff spe- 
cialist is competent, not only in a tech- 
nical sense but also as a coach and 
counselor, this approach gives the 
young manager the full value of high- 
ly challenging assignments with a 
minimum of disruption of the organ- 
ization. 

While the use of staff specialists in 
this manner reduces the burden on 
higher levels of line management, this 
may prove to be a disadvantage in 
itself, since the more directly the line 
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organization is committed to the sup- 
port of a procedure of this kind, the 
greater is the likelihood that it will 
work. For practical purposes, however, 
this shortcoming must be accepted. 

4. Using a consultant as coach. For 
companies that, for lack of staff spe- 
cialists, are not in a position to em- 
ploy approach No. 3, an outside con- 
sultant may serve as an acceptable al- 
ternative. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that a consultant is rarely in a 
position to offer effective guidance on 
the internal politics and personality 
problems peculiar to the organization. 

5. Using a subordinate as participant 
observer. Because of the personalities 
involved or other internal problems, it 
is sometimes necessary for higher man- 
agement to take steps to hasten the de- 
velopment of a younger manager with- 
out either he or his boss being aware 
of what is going on. While such situa- 
tions should not arise often, it must be 
recognized that they do occur. One ap- 
proach that may help in such cases is 
to use the younger manager’s secretary 
or one of his subordinates, actual or 
planted, to give him suggestions and 
encouragement or alternatively to har- 
ass him on assignments that are sent 
down to him by higher management. 
The secretary and/or subordinate can 
report to higher management any 
problems, difficulties, and reactions 
that may crop up so that appropriate 
corrective or other action can be taken 
through the line organization. 

This approach is possible with sec- 
retaries of high caliber and other sub- 
ordinates who for one reason or an- 


other have no ambitions themselves to - 


’ 
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rise further in the management hier- 
archy. As a rule, secretaries do not 
compete with their bosses and are in 
an ideal position to know what is go- 
ing on. Very often, a man will discuss 
with his secretary problems he would 
not mention to anyone else. Older sub- 
ordinates who are not competitive with 
the young manager are also ideally 
placed to make suggestions and give 
him encouragement. In effect, they can 
assume much of the coaching role that 
the young managet’s immediate supe- 
rior is not able to carry out. 

The advantage of this approach 
when used with skill and adequate 
secrecy is that it avoids any obvious 
disruption of the formal organization: 
the lines of responsibility and authority 
are fully maintained. It has the further 
advantage that the young manager is 
not openly identified as a “crown 
prince.” On the other hand, it may en- 
tail undue expense and there is the 
possibility also that the coaching the 
young manager receives is less effec- 
tive than it might be. On the whole, 
however, this approach has promise in 
politically difficult situations or where 
personalities are of prime importance. 

6. Using effective older managers. 
Fortunate, indeed, is the company that 
can count among its top-management 
group one or more “old pros” who 
are outstanding not only in their own 
function but in their ability to develop 
men. Such managers may not even be 
outstanding “stars” themselves. Never- 
theless, they can recognize talent in 
young men and know how to work 
with them to help them realize their 
full potential. 
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A manager of this type cannot en- 
tirely replace the young manager’s im- 
mediate superior as a coach, since the 
same day-to-day contacts will inevitably 
be lacking. But if the young manager 
is given assignments that involve his’ 
working in close contact with the “old 
pro,” the effect is likely to be highly 
beneficial. This is a fully feasible ap- 
proach that has many advantages— 
economy, realism, a lack of disruption 
to the organization, no identification 
of the young manager as a “crown 
prince,” and an additional appraisal of 
the young manager’s performance. Un- 
fortunately, it runs the risk of turning 
out to be rather too successful—an “old 
pro” who proved particularly effective 
in developing young men might soon 
have so many assignments of this kind 
on his hands that he would have little 
time left to meet the responsibilities of 
his regular job. 

7. Junior boards. This is a more for- 
mal expansion of the preceding ap- 
proach, with the added advantage that 
it gives younger members the oppor- 
tunity of learning to work together as 
a team under the watchful eye and 
with the experienced coaching of a 
highly skilled manager, preferably with 
a general management background. 
Unfortunately, in many companies 
where this approach has been tried the 
problems presented to the group are 
rarely “live” ones. If it is to be of any 
practical value, the group must be put 
to work on actual problems confront- 
ing the business, in effect serving as a 
management advisory council. 

8. Task-force assignments. This ap- 
proach is a combination of many of the 





approaches already mentioned. When 
the task-force group comprises men 
with a diversity of experience, includ- 
ing at least one seasoned, effective coun- 
selor, and its project assignments are 
real and significant business problems 
requiring thorough analysis and care- 
fully reasoned recommendations for 
specific management action, the par- 
ticipants will have a meaningful 
growth experience. Task forces can ef- 
fectively teach teamwork and can help 
to break down functional provincial- 
ism. Such assignments can also teach 
young managers project administra- 
tion. These are important lessons. 
Task forces cannot, however, effec- 
tively develop young managers in the 
administrative problems of the day-to- 
day leadership of a changing work 
group, nor can they teach timing, or 
the strategy and tactics of progress 
within a company. These are lessons 
that must be learned from regular ad- 
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drawbacks to task forces are that a few 
managers must be singled out to re- 
ceive this intensive development expe- 
rience, the project nature of the assign- 
ment, and the lack of assigned indi- 
vidual responsibility for participants. 
In conclusion, it may be said that 
though none of the approaches out- 
lined here constitutes a wholly satisfac- 
tory substitute for the direct coaching. 
relationship that ideally should exist 
between superior and subordinate, each 
of them affords at least a partial solu- 
tion to the problem posed by the dearth 
of senior managers capable of counsel- 
ing effectively. On the whole, industry 
has so far failed to come to grips with 
this problem—or rather, it has clung to 
the hope that ways may yet be found of 
improving managerial coaching skills. 
For the company realistic enough to 
admit the unlikelihood of this possibil- 
ity, one or other of the approaches sug- 
gested in this article may well prove a 
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Management might have less reason to bemoan 
union encroachment on its prerogatives if the 
company negotiator sat down at the bargaining 
table with a clearer understanding of just what 
rights are at stake. 


Preserving Management’s Rights 
At the Bargaining Table 


JULES J. JUSTIN 


Director, The Industrial Relations Workshop 


New York University 
New York, New York 


An essentiat first step toward the 
preservation of management’s rights 
at the bargaining table is for the com- 
pany negotiator to distinguish between 
two kinds of rights: (1) The sub- 
stantive rights relating to “wages, 
hours, and other terms and conditions 
of employment” over which the Taft- 
Hartley Act now obligates the em- 
ployer to bargain collectively and (2) 
the administrative rights which prop- 
erly belong to and need to be exercised 
by each party under the collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 

Among the more important sub- 
stantive rights which management 
strongly feels the unions have invaded 
are: 


1. Determining the size of crews, the man- 


ning of machines, and the complement 
and composition of the workforce. 

2. Assigning and distributing available 
overtime work. 

3. Subcontracting of maintenance and 
production work. 

4. Changing means, methods, processes, 
materials, and schedules of production 
during the contract term. 

5. Re-evaluating production standards 
and work loads on existing jobs and set- 
ting up new jobs and new rates during 
the contract term. 

6. Transferring work and tasks among 
and between jobs because of technologi- 
cal changes. 

7. Taking up slack time in production. 
8. Improving the quality of the work- 
force by making qualifications, merit, and 
ability integral parts of seniority. 

9. Changing schedules of work and job 
assignments and retraining displaced em- 
ployees. 
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10. Eliminating inefficient and costly past 

practices. 

Before considering whether, and to 
what extent, bargaining over these 
substantive rights has, in fact, restrict- 
ed management in its job of managing 
and, if so, what management can do 
about it, let us take a closer look at the 
administrative rights conferred on 
each party by the collective-bargained 
agreement. 

To understand what these adminis- 
trative rights are, management must 
first recognize that the union is basi- 
cally a political organization and as 
such is compelled to operate in a cer- 
tain way. The essentially political na- 
ture of labor unions was well brought 
out by George W. Brooks, Director of 
Research and Education of the Pulp, 
Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers 
Union, in a paper delivered at the 1957 
Conference on Industrial Relations at 
M.LT.? 

[The union], it will be apparent, does not 

live on grievances alone. It is a compli- 

cated, multi-purpose political organization 
with a rapidly shifting personnel. Because 
changes of leadership are relatively easy 
and frequent, it has a disconcerting habit 
of changing direction at relatively short 
notice. In short, it is a political organi- 
zation, and it shows all the heartwarming 
and exasperating qualities of those politi- 
cal organizations which are manned prin- 
cipally by volunteer workers. The main- 
tenance of this political organization, 

independent of employer interference, di- 

rect or indirect, is absolutely indispensable 

to the maintenance of collective bargain- 
ing. Too often the essentiality of this 
local union political system is ignored. 


1G. W. Brooks, “What Will Collective Bargain- 
ing Look Like in Twenty Years?” The Next 
Twenty Years in Industrial Relations. Massachu- 
—_ Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
1957. 
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A natural consequence of the un- 
ion’s political structure is that it is 
compelled to operate—both at the 
bargaining table and during the con- 
tract term—essentially as a defense ote 
ganization. In other words, it acts as the 
“defense” party under the labor con- 
tract—as the “defender” of the em- 
ployees it represents. As Mr. Brooks, 
in the paper referred to above, went 
on to say: 

... employees must feel that the union is 

genuinely their champion ail the time. 

... [They] want to feel that someone 

is protecting their interests, not as a 

statesman but as an advocate, committed 

wholly to winning their case, good or 
bad. ... What gives a settlement its 
final sanction in the minds of the em- 
ployees is not that it was ‘fair’ or ‘gener- 
ous’ or ‘correct,’ but rather that it was 

‘all we could get without striking.’ 

By contrast, how does management 
function and operate? 


Administrative Rights of 
Management and Union 

Management functions as a business 
organization, even though it, too, may 
have its own internal politics. And, of 
necessity, management operates as the 
manager of the business, as the initi- 
ator of action under the labor con- 
tract. 

Clearly, it serves management's self- 
interest to be the party that initiates 
the action under the labor contract. 
It also serves the union’s self-interest 
to have management undertake the 
responsibility of initiating all moves, 
because the union cannot assume man- 
agement’s job of managing. The un- 
ion must reserve to itself the right to 
defend employees’ interests by pro- 
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testing any action of management 
which the union claims violates the 
rights and benefits established by the 
labor contract. 

Expressly or implicitly, every labor 
agreement (unless in any particular 
area it provides otherwise) reserves to 
management the right to manage—the 
right, in other words, to initiate action 
under the contract, to initially inter- 
pret and apply every contract provi- 
sion. The supervisor, as management’s 
“line” representative, has the responsi- 
bility—in fact, the onus—for laying 
off employees in the first instance, for 
promoting one from a group of bid- 
ers, for assigning jobs, arranging work 
schedules and shifts, initiating disci- 
pline and discharge action, distribut- 
ing available overtime work, and 
directing the workforce. This is man- 
agement’s “reserved” right of admin- 
istrative initiative—the first “key” to 
the preservation of management’s 
rights at the bargaining table. 

Now, what administrative right 
does the labor contract give to the 
union as the defense party under the 
contract? 

Again, unless in any particular area 
the contract expressly provides other- 
wise, it reserves to the union the ad- 
ministrative right of “protest and ap- 
peal.” As the exclusive representative 
of the employees in the bargaining 
unit, the union has the administrative 
right to protest and appeal every ac- 
tion initiated by management’s repre- 
sentatives, which the union claims vi- 
olates the contract. But a union does 
not have the right to protest and ap- 
peal management’s right to act— 
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management’s right to initiate action 
—unless management's negotiators, by 
neglect or unwittingly, have given up 
that right by “prior consent,” “mu- 
tual agreement,” or “joint consulta- 
tion” restrictions in the contract. 

In fact, under its rights to initiate ac- 
tion, management, through its line 
representatives, has the right initially 
to interpret or initially to apply a con- 
tract clause “wrongly” in terms of the 
“real” intent of the parties. And to the 
same degree, the union, through its 
representatives, has the right to pro- 
test and appeal any action of manage- 
ment “wrongly” in terms of what the 
parties intended under that clause. 
After all, contract clauses are not al- 
ways crystal clear in their intentions, 
and reasonable men may well disagree 
as to their interpretation. 


Bargaining-Table Compromises 


It must be remembered that many 
parts of a collectively bargained labor 
contract represent compromises made 
at the bargaining table—compromises 
of legitimate objectives, compromises 
of standards and eligibility require- 
ments, and frequently compromises of 
language itself. In such cases, it is bet- 
ter for management’s line supervisors 
to act—even if they act wrongly in the 
first instance, than not to act at all. 
Production and jobs must go on if 
both parties are to protect their respec- 
tive self-interests—and each side can 
best protect its self-interest by fulfilling 
its respective administrative job. If 
management wants to retain its ad- 
ministrative right to manage, it must 
exercise it, leaving the union to exer- 
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cise its administrative right to protest 
and appeal the initial action, even 
though, under the terms of the con- 
tract, the union errs in so doing. 


Guarantees of Administrative Rights 
Under the Contract 


In what way does the labor contract 
guarantee to each party the exercise 
of its essential administrative right? 
Suppose, says management, we con- 
strue the labor agreement as not re- 
stricting our right to subcontract 
maintenance or production work, or 
our right to compel employees to work 
a reasonable amount of overtime? 
What guarantee, says management, 
have we that the union will honor our 
right to initiate such action? Or, says 
management, to take another case, if 
our supervisor, by initially laying off 
three employees out of seniority order, 
does in fact violate the contract, and 
you, the union, have the right to pro- 
test that action and appeal it through 
the grievance steps, what guarantee do 
you give us that you will honor our 
right to initiate action? 

The “No Strike-No Lock-Out” 
clause gives that guarantee. Pending 
the final determination of the dispute 
raised by the union’s protest and ap- 
peal through the grievance steps and 
arbitration, if provided for, the “No 
Strike” clause guarantees that the ac- 
tion management initiated will be re- 
spected—and that there will be no in- 
terruption of production or jobs dur- 
ing the contract term as a result of 
management’s initial action. 

Now, says the union, we give you a 
guarantee of “No Strike.” That honors 


your administrative right to initiate 
action even if we believe your action 
violates the labor agreement. We shall 
allow your initial action to stick while 
we protest and appeal it in an orderly 
way under the grievance procedure. 
But, what guarantee, says the union, 
do you, Mr. Management, give us 
that, should your action be found to 
have violated the contract, our protest 
and appeal will be honored—that your 
action violating the contract will be 
remedied? 

“Retroactive adjustment” in the way 
of “damages” to the employees or the 
union adversely affected by the action 
is management’s guarantee to the un- 
ion. If management’s action is found 
to have violated the contract, it will 
be remedied by putting employees or 
the union back into the position they 
were in before the action was initi- 
ated. Thus the company is obligated 
to adjust the claims of the aggrieved 
employees, and by “damages” make 
them “whole” retroactively. 

By allowing each party to retain and 
exercise, during the contract term, its 
respective administrative function, 
each party protects its own self-inter- 
est. That is the balance that the col- 
lective bargaining contract contem- 
plates and generally sets up. That is 
the way the parties intend it to operate. 
Either party who negligently or un- 
wittingly gives up its essential admin- 
istrative right, or who restricts the 
other in the exercise of it, disturbs or 
destroys that balance, and to the det- 
riment, I suggest, of its own self-inter- 
est. 


As Arthur J. Goldberg, General 
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Counsel of the United Steelworkers of 
America, said in an address before the 
National Academy of Arbitrators:” 


Not only does management have the gen- 
eral right to manage the business, but 
many agreements provide that manage- 
ment has the exclusive right to direct 
working forces and usually to lay off, re- 
call, discharge, hire, etc. The right to 
direct, where it involves wages, hours, or 
working conditions, is a procedural right. 
It does not imply some right over and 
above labor’s right. It is a recognition of 
the fact that somebody must be boss; 
somebody has to run the plant. People 
can’t be wandering around at loose ends, 
each deciding what to do next. Manage- 
ment decides what the employee is to do. 
However, this right to direct or to initi- 
ate action does not imply a second-class 
role for the union. The union has the right 
to pursue its role of representing the in- 
terest of the employee with the same 
stature accorded it as is accorded man- 
agement. To assure order, there is a clear 
procedural line drawn: the company di- 
rects and the union grieves when it ob- 
jects. 
And, in describing management’s “re- 
served rights” under the labor con- 
tract, Mr. Goldberg went on to point 
out: 
In addition to these exclusive rights to 
do things without any union say, the ex- 
clusive rights to manage and direct 
should be very clearly understood by all 
perties. The union cannot direct its mem- 
bers to their work stations or work as- 
signments. The union does not tell people 
to go home because there is no work. The 
union does not notify people who are 
discharged to stay put. The union does 
not tell employees to report for work 
after a lay-off (except perhaps as an agent 
*A. J. Goldberg, “Management’s Reserved 
Rights: A Labor View.” Management Rights and 
the Arbitration Process—Proceedings of the 
Ninth Annual Meeting, National Academy of Ar- 


bitrators. Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1956. 
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for transmitting information in behalf of 
management). The union does not start 
or stop operations unless perhaps some 
urgent safety matter is involved and 
there is some contractual or other basis 
for such action. . . . This is not an easy 
concept. Very often union men are dis- 
turbed by decisions they consider entirely 
wrong. Nevertheless, a company’s right 
to make its own judgments is clear. 

Here, then, we have the first “key,” 
the first guidepost, for management in 
preserving its right to manage under 
the labor contract. Those managers 
who complain that the unions have 
“invaded” their rights to manage, or 
who feel that unions have “thwarted” 
them in doing their job of managing, 
have in great part themselves to blame. 
Either negligently or unwittingly, they 
have given up their right of managing 
in this vitally important area of labor 
relations. They should recognize that 
unions want management to take the 
responsibility of managing—to be the 
“boss.” Unions want and need man- 
agement to initiate action. Only in that 
way, can they preserve and exercise 
their own administrative right to pro- 
test and appeal—to serve as a defense 
organization. Of course, where man- 
agement abuses its right to manage, 
unions may have no recourse but to 
circumscribe, and get a veto over, 
management’s right to manage. 

Let me suggest, as a corollary, that 
in preserving the right to manage un- 
der the labor contract, the manage- 
ment negotiator must just as zealously 
allow the union to preserve its essen- 
tial responsibility as a defense organi- 
zation—its right to protest and appeal 
any action that management initiates 
(but not management’s right to take 
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action). Clauses that limit the union’s 
right to grieve certain kinds of action 
by management, such as the granting 
of leaves of absence “in the sole discre- 
tion of the company,” or an attempt to 
limit the scope of the union’s protest 
and appeal in disciplinary cases, frus- 
trate the union in exercising its essen- 
tial function of “defender.” In admin- 
istering the contractual rights and ob- 
ligations of parties under the labor 
contract, neither side can be both 
judge and jury. 


The Pitfalls to Guard Against 


Thus, if the management negotiator 
wants to preserve and exercise man- 
agement’s rights, his first job must be 
to retain unhampered and unrestricted 
—or to regain if it has previously been 
given up—his management’s right of 
administrative initiative—the right to 
manage. To do so, he must avoid and 
guard against all such pitfalls as “joint 
consultation,” “mutual agreement,” or 
“prior consent” of the union in oper- 
ating and managing the enterprise, 
and in administering the agreed-upon 
provisions during the contract term. 

Some management representatives 
have said to me, “It may be as you 
say if you’re negotiating with such 
union spokesmen as Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, or other top union officials. But 
we're dealing with union representa- 
tives who just don’t practice it that 
way!” Well, that may be so, but it’s 
your job, Mr. Manager, to know and 
practice the accepted “tools” of labor 
relations, on whatever front, and with 
whatever union representatives you 


deal with. 


It was not so long ago that I finished 
the oral hearing in an arbitration case 
that involved the discharge of an em- 
ployee. At the end of the hearing, the 
chief shop steward came up to me and 
said, “You know, I’ve asked this com- 
pany that before they discharge an em- 
ployee and send him home to let me 
know. Then we could discuss it be- 
fore they take any final action. In that 
way, I could help work out the prob- 
lem with them. That would stop us 
from getting into a tangle like this and 
would lead to better ‘cooperation.’ 
Don’t you think I’m right?” 

“Look,” I said, “suppose the super- 
visor did call you in before he decided 
to discharge an employee, other than 
the one involved in this case, who hap- 
pened to commit a serious offense? 
And suppose he convinced you of the 
facts and you were satisfied that the 
employee’s conduct warranted dis- 
charge. Would you say to the com- 
pany’s supervisor, ‘Well, you’re right. 
Go ahead and discharge him.’ Would 
you agree in advance to the discharge 
of that employee?” “No, no,” he said, 
“I didn’t mean that; I meant that per- 
haps we could work it out.” 

“No,” I said, “you cannot be a ‘part- 
ner’ with management in imposing 
discipline, just as you cannot be a 
partner with management in applying 
any other contract clause. You, as a 
union representative, cannot be a sec- 
ond ‘boss.’ You cannot take the burden 
of managing. You, as a shop steward, 
must reserve your right to protest the 
supervisor’s action, even if that action 
appears to you personally to be cor- 
rect, and even if you lose your protest. 
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You must be the defender of the em- 
ployee, and in your representative ca- 
pacity you cannot foreclose yourself 
from later filing a grievance. Other- 
wise you would destroy your function 
as a union representative and give up 
a vital right of the union.” 

I think he saw the point, although 
he felt somehow that better “coopera- 
tion” would result from his way. Many 
local union officers and stewards still 
don’t realize that their office compels 
them to serve exclusively as a defender 
of the employees they represent, and 
not as a “partner” with management. 
That’s part of the training job that 
management has to do. And the best 
way to do it is to train supervisors to 
exercise their right to manage. 

“Mutual consent,” “prior approval,” 
or “joint consultation” will not relieve 
either management or the union of the 
functions each is respectively responsi- 
ble for under the contract. 

Another pitfall in this area of pre- 
serving management’s right to man- 
age is failing to distinguish clearly be- 
tween “notifying” or “informing” the 
‘union in advance of actions to be 
taken, and having to get the union’s 
“prior consent” to take such actions. 

Giving the union’s representatives 
advance notice of changes does not 
take away from management its right 
to manage. Respect for the union’s 
representative right would certainly 
make it advisable for notice to be 
given in the case, for example, of the 
lay-off of a substantial number of em- 
ployees, the subcontracting of work, or 
contemplated changes in schedules of 
work and shifts. But management 
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must take care that in “agreeing” to 
give the union “advance notice” of 
such action, this “advance notice” is 
not unwittingly converted into the 
practice of: 

1. “Notifying in advance”; then 

2. “Discussing beforehand”; then 

3. “Consulting with”; then getting 

4. “Prior approval”; then requiring 

5. “Mutual consent”; finally ending with 

6. “Joint prior agreement.” 

We come now to the second “key” 
to the preservation of management’s 
right to manage, namely: retaining 
‘and exercising the right to change 
the means, methods, processes, ma- 
terials, and schedules of production 
during the contract term. 


Preserving Management's 
Substantive Rights 


Changes in machines or material 
during the contract term may warrant 
that the then existing work loads, size 
of crews, or job rates be re-evaluated 
and changed. Unless management has 
retained the right to initiate such a 
change and to make a re-evaluation 
unilaterally during the contract term 
—leaving to the union the right to pro- 
test and appeal the correctness thereof 
in terms of the contract—then it will 
have given up its substantive rights in 
the areas of “wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions” referred to earlier in 
this article. 

The management that has restricted 
its right during the contract term, to 
“automate” its production setup, when 
necessary, or to eliminate inefficient 
practices, to contract-out maintenance 
or production work, and undertake 
other essential technological changes, 
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has also given up its right to manage 
in these substantive areas. 

Likewise, the management that has 
“conditioned” its right to re-evaluate 
existing jobs and rates, to set up new 
jobs, change job assignments and 
schedules, and re-evaluate piece rates 
during the contract term, as warranted 
by technological changes, by having 
first to “consult with” or get the un- 
ion’s “consent” or “prior approval,” 
has essentially surrendered its sub- 
stantive rights to manage. 

Technological changes and their ef- 
fects upon the bargaining unit have 
unquestionably placed unions on the 
horns of a dilemma. Unions recognize 
that technological changes benefit 
their members as well as the stock- 
holders. While changes in machines, 
materials, and processes increase pro- 
ductivity, they may also disemploy 
some workers. But the increased pro- 
ductivity means higher wages and 
improved working conditions and 
benefits to the employees who remain. 
Unions are well aware that the labor 
contract that restricts a particular man- 
agement from putting technological 
changes into effect jeopardizes not 
only the investment and competitive 
position of the company but also the 
job security and opportunity of in- 
creased benefits for the employees still 
on the payroll. 

For various reasons—and not least 
for its own security in a competitive 
union labor market—the union cannot 
freely consent during the contract 
term to allow the company to subcon- 
tract jobs or some of the past benefits 
of the employees it represents. Man- 


agement must assume that burden, 
leaving the union to bargain at the 
next contract negotiations for part of 
the resulting gains to management 
from the increased efficiency and re- 
duced costs of production. At that 
time the union must try to convert a 
part of these gains into increased bene- 
fits, reduced hours of work, and im- 
proved working conditions for the 
employees who remain. During the 
contract term, management—and man- 
agement alone—must retain and exer- 
cise the right to manage. 

To quote Mr. Goldberg again: 
Management determines the product, the 
machine to be used, the manufacturing 
method, the price, the plant layout, the 
plant organization, and innumerable 
other questions. These are reserved rights, 
inherent rights, exclusive rights which 
are not diminished or modified by collec- 
tive bargaining as it exists in industries 
such as steel. It is of great importance 
that this be generally understood and ac- 
cepted by all parties. Mature, cooperative 
bargaining relationships require reliance 
on acceptance of the rights of each party 
by the other. A company has the right to 
know it can develop a product and get 
it turned out; develop a machine and 
have it manned and operated; devise a 
way to improve a product and have that 
improvement made effective; establish 
prices, build plants, create supervisory 
forces and not thereby become embroiled 
in a labor dispute. 

But, Mr. Goldberg pointed out, in 
exercising its rights to manage, man- 
agement must not restrict or frustrate 
the union in exercising its right to pro- 
test and appeal the resulting effects of 


a change: 
Our ability to have this accepted without 
question depends on equally clear accept- 
ance by management of the view that the 
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exercise of these rights cannot diminish 
the rights of the worker and the union. 
For instance, a new method of manufac- 
ture may raise several issues of working 
arrangements, crews, spell periods, sched- 
ules, rates, etc. These are usually sus- 
ceptible to determination by application 
of contract clauses, practices, precedents, 
etc. An effort to claim that the exclusive 
right of management to establish a new 
method of manufacture keeps the work- 
er from objecting effectively to the re- 
sulting working conditions not only 
confuses the labor-management issues, but 
it makes more difficult unequivocal ac- 
ceptance of the rights of management. 
We are entirely in agreement that the 
company can establish the manufacturing 
methods, but, if management attempts to 
use this right as the basis for diminishing 
labor’s rights, then there must inevitably 
develop hostility to the whole concept of 
exclusive management rights. 

Let management retain its right to 
change means, methods, and processes 
of production during the contract term 
along with its administrative right to 
manage, leaving to the union its ad- 
ministrative right as a “defense” party 
to protest and appeal. Management 
will then have preserved essentially the 
full scope of its management rights 
under the labor contract. 

Therefore, to preserve the right to 
manage, the management negotiator 
at the bargaining table should check 
over every clause and test every union 
demand with these two questions: 


1. Does this provision or demand, di- 
rectly or indirectly, restrict, weaken, or 
relinquish management's right of admin- 
istrative initiative—the right to initiate 
action? 

2. Does this provision or demand, direct- 
ly or indirectly, limit, restrict, or circum- 
scribe management in changing means, 
methods, processes, materials, or sched- 
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ules of production during the contract 
term? 


If the answer in any case is “Yes,” 
then it becomes a question of manage- 
ment policy whether to accept the de- 
mand or take a strike. 


Guarding Against Abuse and Rigidity 


There are two other “danger zones” 
at the bargaining table where the man- 
agement negotiator must exercise care 
if he wishes to preserve and fortify his 
management’s rights to manage: 

1. Abuse of contract benefits, of pay for 

time not worked, of union representa- 

tives’ privileges, and of time and pay al- 
lowances. 

2. Rigid operational or functional clauses 

or demands that create inefficient or cost- 

ly practices. 

It must be remembered that man- 
agement secures only two provisions 
in any collective bargaining contract: 
(1) A “Management's Rights” clause 
which expressly recognizes as con- 
tractual rights the “retained” or “re- 
served” rights of management; and 
(2) a “No Strike” clause. Every other 
clause in the labor contract limits or 
restricts the rights which formerly re- 
sided in management, subject only to 
the prevailing law. Hence, the man- 
agement negotiator must raise as 
counterdemands, and bargain for in 
the renewal contract, changes or safe- 
guards in those provisions which su- 
pervisors have found to be abused, or 
too rigid during the prior contract 
term. The negotiator must scrutinize 
every contract demand to guard 
against future abuse and to secure 
flexibility in all operational and func- 
tional clauses. 
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Where, for example, during the pre- 
vious contract term, employees have 
abused “on-the-job” benefits such as 
wash-up time, clothing allowances, 
pyramiding of premium and overtime 
pay, or “extra” time or pay allowances, 
the negotiator must demand and bar- 
gain for safeguards to eliminate or 
control such abuses in the future. Like- 
wise, if employees have abused “pay 
for time not worked” by absence the 
day before or the day after paid holi- 
days, or have taken unfair advantage 
of rest periods or sick leave allow- 
ances, the management negotiator 
must demand safeguards to prevent 
and eliminate such abuses in the fu- 
ture. 

Similarly, if shop stewards or union 
representatives have abused the privi- 
lege, time, or pay allowances granted 
them under the prior contract for han- 
dling grievances, or receiving pay for 
“non-production” time, the negotiator 
should bargain to eliminate or prevent 
such abuses from arising under the re- 
newal contract. 

Again, if operational clauses under 
the prior contract pertaining to senior- 
ity, “chain bumping,” temporary trans- 
fers, changes in schedules and shifts, 
distribution of overtime, work assign- 
ments between classified jobs, or in- 
centive earnings have hampered su- 
pervisors in making full use of the 
workforce and available equipment, 
the negotiator should demand and 
bargain for changes that will alleviate 


such rigidity and provide the neces- 
sary flexibility for efficient operations 
in the future. 

These two areas—eliminating abuse 
and securing flexibility—challenge 
management’s negotiator to bring con- 
tract clauses up to date to meet 
changed conditions. 


Five Guideposts for Management's 
Negotiator 


To sum up, I would suggest that, in 
its efforts to preserve its right to man- 
age at the bargaining table, manage- 
ment be guided by the following rules: 

1. Retain, preserve, strengthen, and exer- 
cise the management right of administra- 
tive initiative—the right to initiate ac- 
tion. 
2. Avoid the pitfalls of “joint consulta- 
tion,” “mutual agreement,” and “prior 
consent.” 
3. Retain without restriction the man- 
agement right to change means, meth- 
ods, processes, materials, or schedules of 
production during the contract term. 
4. Eliminate, prevent, and control: (a) 
abuses by shop stewards and union rep- 
resentatives of privilege, time, and pay 
allowances; (b) abuses of contract bene- 
fits; and (c) abuse of pay for time not 
worked. 

5. Eliminate rigidity—secure maximum 

flexibility in all operational clauses. 

The application of these rules at the 
bargaining table will provide manage- 
ment with the necessary latitude and 
scope to retain—and exercise—its 
rights of managing along lines of ex- 
cellence within the framework of col- 
lective bargaining. 


cor 


MORE WoRKERS: In September of this year, 66.3 million people were employed in 
the United States, a rise of 1.7 million over September, 1958, according to a recent 


Business Week index. 








Examples of systematic attempts to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a human relations training course 
are few and far between. Here is how the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania tackled this 


problem. 


Evaluating a Human Relations 
Training Program 


PEGGY V. STROUD 


Staff Assistant 


The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


One way of determining the success 
of a training course is to ask the peo- 
ple who have taken it whether the ob- 
jectives of the course have been met. 
Though this is a fairly common meth- 
od of evaluating training results, its 
validity is open to question, since most 
people respond favorably to training 
programs and their appraisals of the 
results are likely, therefore, to be bi- 
ased. 

A more accurate method of assess- 
ing the value of a training program is 
to compare the kind of on-job behav- 
ior that is expected to result from it 
with the behavioral changes that actu- 
ally have taken place. Such an ap- 
proach necessitates first, defining the 
training objectives in terms of job 
behavior and second, developing an 
appropriate method of measuring 
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changes that may be presumed to have 
resulted from the training. This arti- 
cle will describe how this approach 
was used to evaluate the results of a 
training program, called Personal Fac- 
tors in Management, whose aim was 
to enable supervisors to handle the hu- 
man relations aspects of their jobs 
more effectively. The program’s stated 
objectives were for the individual su- 
pervisor to: 


1. Develop a better understanding of him- 
self and how he related to others. 

2. Improve his understanding of how oth- 
ers related to him. 

3. Improve his ability to diagnose situa- 
tions involving human behavior. 

4. Increase the accuracy of his predictions 
about his own and other peoples’ behavior. 
5. Achieve the ability to learn from his 
own experience—both in a training situa- 
tion and on the daily job. 
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On the basis of these objectives, two 
kinds of supervisory on-job behavior 
were defined for the purposes of the 
study: 


1. A people-centered approach: an interest 
in the behavior of others and an ability to 
deal with them as individuals. 

2. A task-centered approach: an interest 
in the tasks to be accomplished on the job 
and a treatment of people without regard 
to their individual characteristics. 


It was assumed that supervisors who 
had taken the PFM course would be 
more likely to use the first approach 
and less likely to use the second after 
training than before. Similarly, it was 
assumed that these supervisors would 
be more likely to use the first approach 
and less likely to use the second one 
than supervisors who had not taken 
PFM training. 

The first step in determining wheth- 
er or not the training program actu- 
ally lived up to these assumptions was 
the formulation of a questionnaire to 
be filled out by four separate groups: 

1. Conferees (122 supervisors who had 

been trained in PFM at least five months 

before the time of the study—about one- 
third of the trainees, all of whom had been 
chosen for the program at random). 

2. Controlees (supervisors untrained in 

PFM who were matched case for case to 

the conferees by department, job title, 

work location, age, length of management 
service, and sex). 

3. Superiors of the conferees. 

4. Superiors of the controlees. 

In all, 488 questionnaires were sent 
out, 122 to each group. Of these, 409 
were returned: 103 from the first 
group, 91 from the second, 114 from 
the third, and 101 from the fourth. 

The first part of the questionnaire— 


the Consideration Scale—was taken 
from the Leader Behavior Description 
Questionnaire, a form originated and 
used in the Ohio State Leadership 
Studies.* This scale measures the ex- 
tent to which a supervisor is oriented 
toward his subordinates, high scores 
being indicative of friendship, mutual 
trust, respect, and warmth between the 
two—in other words, a _people-cen- 
tered approach on the part of the su- 
pervisor. 

All the questions in this scale were 
presented twice, the first set requiring 
the supervisor to describe his behavior 
at the time of the study and the sec- 
ond his behavior a year before by in- 
dicating one of the five possible an- 
swers: always, often, occasionally, sel- 
dom, or never. In addition to the con- 
ferees’ and controlees’ self-descrip- 
tions, their superiors were also asked 
to describe the supervisors’ behavior at 
the two periods indicated. Although 
it would have been preferable—as we 
shall see later—to have had the re- 
spondents answer the questions about 
past performance before the training 
program took place, since this study 
was not initiated until after it had 
been completed, asking them to refer 
back to previous behavior was deemed 
an acceptable working substitute. 

On the second part of the question- 
naire, the Critical Incident section, the 
conferee and control groups were 
asked to describe four types of inci- 
dents that had occurred on the job: 


*Ralph M. Stogdill and Alvin E. Coons, Leader 
Behavior: Its Description and Measurement. (Re- 
search Monograph Number 88). Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Business Research, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1957. 
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1. A successful incident involving 
an individual. 

2. A successful incident involving a 
group. 

3. An unsuccessful incident involv- 
ing an individual. 

4. An unsuccessful incident involv- 
ing a group. 

In each case, the supervisors were 
asked to describe the situation, ex- 
plain what they did about it, and tell 
why their action was successful or un- 
successful. The supervisors’ superiors 
were asked to select one of the four 
types of incidents and describe it. 

The third and final section of the 
questionnaire applied to the conferees 
only. They were asked to rate the ex- 
tent to which they felt the training 
course had helped them achieve each 
of its five stated objectives by indicat- 
ing for each one: made marked im- 
provement, made some improvement, 
had no effect, or did more harm than 
good. This section, as we shall see, 
points up the value of the training 
evaluation method described here. 


Consideration Scale Analysis 


On the Consideration Scale, each 
supervisor was assigned two scores— 
one for his past tense and one for his 
present tense ratings. By comparing 
these scores in several ways, the degree 
of performance change resulting from 
the training program was indicated. 
First of all, the differences between 
the present and past tense self-ratings 
were considered to be a logical meas- 
ure of change. This measurement, 
however, was not so obvious as it may 
seem, since there was no significant 
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difference in the scores of the two sets 
of supervisors and the present tense 
ratings were higher than the past tense 
ratings in both cases. Thus, since the 
control group did not have the PFM 
course, the increase in present tense 
scores on the part of the conferees 
could not be ascribed totally to train- 
ing. The amount of increase for the 
two groups. however, was not the 
same, the conferees increasing 7.05 
and the controlees increasing 3.60. 

In view of these results, it seemed 
logical to assume that the very nature 
of the task the respondents were asked 
to perform had some influence on 
their scores. After all, when people are 
asked about their present and past be- 
havior, it is only natural for them to 
report some change and, since the phil- 
osophy behind the PFM course was 
no different from that of other train- 
ing programs that were available to 
both groups, the most desirable pat- 
tern of change would have been quite 
easily discernible. It was assumed, 
therefore, that the 3.60 change that 
took place in the control group repre- 
sented the effect of the two ratings. 
Subtracting this from the 7.05 change 
in the conferee group left a change of 
355 which was taken to represent the 
effect of the training. 

To eliminate the bias of this meas- 
urement, another method of using the 
Consideration Scale scores to deter- 
mine the results of PFM was adopted. 
This method assumed that the differ- 
ence between the scores of the present 
tense ratings of the two groups rep- 
resented the effect of the training, the 
controlees’ scores representing the 
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conferees’ pretraining scores. Since the 
two groups were as closely matched 
as possible, such an assumption was 
thought to be safe. 

But the present tense scores for the 
two groups were 31.48 (conferee) 
and 30.93 (control)—a difference that 
is not statistically significant and thus, 
according to our premise, suggested 
that the effect of training was nil. Such 
a conclusion, however, seemed to be 
questionable when we considered the 
past tense scores of the two groups 
(24.43 for the conferees and 27.33 for 
the controlees). This difference is sta- 
tistically significant and, since the 
groups were closely matched and, 
therefore, had nothing in their inher- 
ent nature to cause such a divergence, 
it was considered highly possible that 
the training had an effect on the past 
tense scores—especially since the ques- 
tions were answered after the training 
took place. 

The assumption here was that, as a 
result of the training, the conferees be- 
came aware of the manner in which 
they would have liked to behave. This 
awareness then made them highly 
conscious of their behavior before they 
had acquired this insight. Hence, al- 
though their past performance may, 
in reality, have been the same as that 
of the control group, they were more 
critical of it and thus rated themselves 
lower on the past tense part of the 
Consideration Scale. Indeed, this same 
awareness of what their behavior 
should be may have also served to 
make the conferees more harsh in 
rating their present behavior than the 
controlees. The conferees’ self-ratings, 


therefore, were actually underestima- 
tions of their behavior—a conclusion 
that is further borne out by the fact 
that, in both present and past tense 
ratings, the superiors rated the con- 
ferees higher than they rated them- 
selves, while the superiors’ ratings of 
the controlees were lower than their 
self-ratings. 

As previously noted, it was recog- 
nized that having the past tense ques- 
tions answered after the completion 
of the training program was an un- 
avoidable disadvantage. If a future 
study were conducted with behavior 
patterns elicited before the training 
program took place, more definite in- 
formation about these results could be 
obtained and the validity of the above 
conclusion could be ascertained. 


The Superiors’ Ratings 


In view of these biases existing in 
the self-ratings of the conferees and 
controlees, it was thought that the su- 
periors’ ratings might be truer repre- 
sentations of the positions of the two 
groups. Analysis of these ratings in 
terms of the first assumption (the dif- 
ference between present and past 
tense responses represents the effect of 
training) showed that the difference 
between the superiors’ past and pres- 
ent ratings was significant, but that 
the present tense scores were higher 
for both groups. Thus, here again, 
since it was not possible to credit the 
increased scores in the control group 
to training, the change was attributed 
to the natural distortion resulting 
from making both ratings at the same 
time. Indeed, it is very likely that a 
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superior would tend to report a fa- 
vorable performance for his supervi- 
sors. 

Considering the superiors’ ratings 
with respect to the second assumption 
(the difference between the present 
tense scores of the conferee and con- 
trol groups represents the effect of 
training) served to eliminate the bias 
of the self-ratings due to the confer- 
ees being overly critical. These scores 
were, therefore, actually more descrip- 
tive of the supervisors’ behavior than 
the self-ratings. While the difference 
between the past tense ratings was not 
statistically significant here (2752 for 
conferees and 25.67 for controlees), the 
difference between the present tense 
ratings (34.60 for conferees and 31.02 
for controlees) was—an_ indication 
that, in their superiors’ eyes, the con- 
ferees’ performance did improve as a 
result of the training. 

One other conclusion was drawn 
from the superiors’ ratings. In the con- 
feree group, the women scored higher 
than the men (32.66 and 29.85, respec- 
tively). In the control group, on the 
other hand, the trend was in the op- 
posite direction (women, 26.52, men, 
29.68). This suggests that the kind of 
training given in PFM contributing to 
high Consideration Scale scores is one 
that women are particularly suscepti- 
ble to and, consequently, that their be- 
havior is more apt to change than 
men’s behavior. But this finding is not 
really a surprising one, since an in- 
terest in people rather than things or 
tasks is a traditional female trait and 
it would be quite natural, therefore, 
for women to develop a people-cen- 
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tered approach more easily than men. 
Applying the finding to future train- 
ing programs, however, it might be 
said that, to elicit a stronger reaction 
from men, a more typically male ap- 
proach than the one used in PFM 
should be employed. 


Critical Incident Analysis 


In analyzing the results of the sec- 
ond section of the questionnaire, each 
of the four incidents was considered 
separately, the responses being cate- 
gorized as follows: 

The situation (applicable to all in- 
cidents) : 

Was the supervisor displeased with 
the attitude or performance of the sub- 
ordinate? 

Was the subordinate unhappy about 
his work situation or did he have a 
problem of a personal nature? 

Did a new problem or situation 
arise? (Used almost exclusively with 
group incidents.) 

The action (applicable to all inci- 
dents) : 

Was it people-centered: was the 
subordinate treated as an individual 
and the action determined because of 
him; did the supervisor get all the 
facts, listen to the problem, ask for 
suggestions, encourage discussion, ex- 
plain the situation, and so forth? 

Was it task-centered: was the treat- 
ment of the subordinate determined 
by the situation and would anyone 
in that situation have been handled 
in the same way; did the supervisor 
give instructions, disciplinary action, 
change the situation, define job re- 
quirements, and so forth? 
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The successful action (applicable to 
successful incidents) : 

Was the action itself given as the 
reason for the success? (“I got all the 
facts,” “I understood the situation,” 
“the group solved the situation,” 
etc.) 

Was the final outcome of the situa- 
tion given as the reason for the suc- 
cess? (“The problem was solved,” 
“performance improved,” “attitude 
improved,” etc.) 

The unsuccessful action (applicable 
to unsuccessful incidents) : 

Was the fault attributed to someone 
else? (“The person refused to cooper- 
ate,” “the situation should have been 
corrected by someone else.”) 

Did the supervisor realize that he 
should have behaved in a different 
manner? 

Did the unsatisfactory situation re- 
main uncorrected? 

To insure the reliability of this cate- 
gorization, each incident was studied 
by two analysts who discussed and 
mutually agreed upon any differences 
in interpretation. The number of su- 
pervisors falling into each particular 
classification was then treated statisti- 
cally. 


The First Incident 


For the first incident—a successful 
one involving an individual—the 
kinds of situations selected by the two 
groups were, proportionally, about the 
same. The action, too, was similar for 
both groups, people-oriented action 
being the rule. However, in the situa- 
tion where the subordinate had a com- 
plaint about his work, the conferee 


group used people-oriented action to a 
significantly greater degree than did 
the control group—an indication of 
PFM’s influence. Since this difference 
between the two groups was concen- 
trated on only one type of situation, 
however, these results might indicate 
that the training emphasized cases 
where the subordinate initiates the 
problem. 

Both groups usually considered the 
reason for the success of the action in 
terms of the results obtained. But in 
the situation where the subordinate 
was unhappy about his work or had a 
personal problem, the frequency with 
which the action—not the results— 
was given as the reason for the success- 
ful outcome was greater for the con- 
feree group. Here again, the influ- 
ence of PFM training can be seen— 
concentrating on the kind of situation 
and the way they want to behave in 
it, the conferees were more concerned 
with their own action than with the 
results accruing from it. While this 
does not necessarily mean that they 
were insensitive to results, it does in- 
dicate that, as a result of PFM, they 
were more analytical of their roles and 
more conscious of how they should 
behave. 

For the second incident—a success- 
ful one involving a group—the re- 
sponses of the two groups were also 
similar, people-centered action being 
used most frequently. It is interesting 
to note here that the supervisors in 
both groups usually cited situations 
in which they themselves were the 
leaders. Indeed, those who failed to 
give an incident in this classification 
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generally stated that they had not had 
an occasion to lead a group meeting. 
Apparently, then, these supervisors 
were not conscious of their roles in 
meetings where they were _partici- 
pants rather than leaders. 

The reasons cited for the success of 
this incident varied for both groups 
with the kind of situation. In the case 
where the supervisor was displeased 
with the attitude or performance of 
his subordinates, the reason for success 
was usually described in terms of 
results (“performance improved”), 
whereas in the situation where a new 
problem arose, the action itself was 
given as the reason for success (“I 
got all the facts”). While there was no 
significant difference between the two 
groups in these instances, they did dif- 
fer in the situation where the subordi- 
nates were unhappy about their work 
or had personal problems, the control 
group leaning more toward evaluat- 
ing the successful outcome of the situa- 
tion in terms of results (“attitude im- 
proved”), while the conferee group 
was split fifty-fifty. These results sug- 
gest that, in situations where the su- 
pervisor goes to the group with some- 
thing specific on his mind, he antici- 
pates what the results should be and 
judges the outcome accordingly. But 
when he is solving a group problem 
that has just arisen, he does not have 
a preconceived notion of the outcome 
and thus judges the success of the 
meeting by the events that take place. 

These would seem to be behavioral 
traits common to most supervisors. 
But in a situation where the subordi- 
nates are dissatisfied, the supervisor 
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who has had PFM training is more 
apt to measure the success of the meet- 
ing by the action he himself takes, 
while the supervisor who has not been 
trained sees the final outcome of the 
situation as the reason for its success— 
further evidence of changed perform- 
ance resulting from PFM training. 


The Third Incident 


For the unsuccessful incident in- 
volving an individual, the situations 
chosen were the same as those for the 
successful incidents. Both groups used 
people-centered action most frequent- 
ly and there were no statistically sig- 
nificant differences except in the situ- 
ation where the subordinate was un- 
happy about his work or had a per- 
sonal problem. The most characteris- 
tic reaction of the control group here 
was to blame other people or external 
forces for their failure to resolve the 
situation. The conferees, however, 
tended to blame themselves. Again, 
this shows an awareness on the part of 
the conferees of their own behavior, 
as well as a willingness to admit that, 
when a situation does not turn out as 
they expected, their own inadequacies 
may be at fault. Since the first stated 
objective of PFM was to arouse this 
kind of awareness, we again see evi- 
dence of the training paying off. 

There were very few examples giv- 
en for the fourth incident—an unsuc- 
cessful one involving a group—only 
about 25 per cent of either group re- 
sponding. From this sample, no differ- 
ences between the groups were appar- 
ent, but because of the few cases, a 
breakdown based on_ percentages 
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could be misleading and no further 
analysis of this incident was made. 

Eighty-six per cent of the incidents 
reported by the superiors were suc- 
cessful ones, the situations being simi- 
lar to those given by the supervisors. 
Both sets of superiors most often de- 
scribed people-centered action and 
there were no differences in the rea- 
sons they gave for the success of the 
action, both judging the outcome of 
the situation in terms of the results 
obtained. Thus, as the superiors saw 
it, there was no difference between 
the actions of supervisors who had 
PFM training and those who did not. 

Comparing the superiors’ descrip- 
tions with the supervisors’  self- 
descriptions, it was found that the 
conferees said that they used people- 
oriented action more often than their 
superiors credited them with such be- 
havior. But this is to be expected— 
the conferees, having had the training, 
would be more conscious of their be- 
havior and thus more prone to report 
incidents where they behaved in a 
people-centered manner. Their supe- 
riors, however, being unfamiliar with 
the exact nature of the change, would 
be less conscious of this type of be- 
havior. 

This same reasoning can also be ap- 
plied to the difference in the frequen- 
cy with which action or results were 
reported as béing responsible for the 
outcome of a situation in the supe- 
riors’ and the supervisors’ descriptions. 
The superiors described the reason 
for success in terms of results more 
often than the conferees. Again, the 
conferees, being more conscious of 


their activities, were apt to think of 
actions rather than results, while the 
superiors, in this case, not only lacked 
the newly acquired consciousness of 
the supervisors, but also, being respon- 
sible for the results their supervisors 


‘obtained, naturally tended to be more 


concerned with those results rather 
than with the actions involved in 
reaching them. 

The results of the third section of 
the questionnaire were analyzed by 
determining the percentage of con- 
ferees responding with each degree of 
improvement to each of the five ob- 
jectives of the course. The ratings 
were not appreciably different and, on 
the whole, a highly favorable reaction 
was indicated, between 83 and 92 per 
cent of the conferees stating that they 


made either some or marked improve- 
ment. This goes along with our con- 
tention at the outset of this article, 
concerning the favorable response of 
most people to training programs. 


Analysis of Conferee Ratings 


The preceding analysis indicated 
that the job performance of the train- 
ees was indeed changed in certain 
areas as the result of PFM and, in 
this last section of the questionnaire, 
the trainees themselves claimed that 
they improved in each of the five 
areas the course was designed to cov- 
er. It would seem appropriate, there- 
fore, to analyze the relationship be- 
tween these two variables to determine 
whether the supervisors who claimed 
to have improved as a result of the 
course were actually the same ones 
who showed improvement according 
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to the other sections of the question- 
naire. All things being equal, those 
who said they improved should show 
greater differences in the past and 
present scores on the Consideration 
Scale than those who did not say they 
improved. 

From such an analysis, it was found 
that, except for objective 4, the super- 
visors who claimed to have made 
marked improvement averaged the 
greatest difference in past-present 
Consideration Scale scores, those who 
said they made some improvement 
were next, and those who rated the 
course as having no effect averaged 
the least amount of improvement on 
the past-present scores. Although these 
averages follow the expected order, 
there was a great deal of overlap in 
the differences between the past-pres- 
ent Consideration Scale scores for su- 
pervisors who rated objectives 1, 2, or 
3. Triserial correlations ranged from 
.036 to 211 for the several objectives, 
which means that the relationship be- 
tween improvement in Consideration 
Scale scores and rating of objectives 
is not significant. Knowing how a 
supervisor rates an objective, there- 
fore, does not make it possible to pre- 
dict the amount of improvement he 


will be apt to make on the Considera- 
tion Scale. 
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This discrepancy between the 
amount of improvement the super- 
visors say they made and the amount 
they actually made according to the 
analysis may be interpreted in several 
ways. The first objective the conferees 
were asked to rate had to do with de- 
veloping better self-understanding. 
Now, if those who claimed to have 
made the most improvement on this 
objective did not really do so, it would 
seem obvious that they were still 
somewhat lacking in self-understand- 
ing. On the other hand, when those 
who did improve in job behavior 
stated that the course had no effect 
on them, it might be that their per- 
formance change was due to some- 
thing other than training or that the 
improvement was in an area where 
people are not equipped to judge 
themselves. These findings would 
seem to substantiate the reason for un- 
dertaking this study in the first place: 
it is necessary to use a measure other 
than the trainee’s opinion to evaluate 
the results of a training course. 

On the whole, the study appeared 
to furnish an effective measure of per- 
formance change in the areas covered 
by the training program and may, per- 
haps, pave the way for more precise 
methods of evaluating the effective- 
ness of human relations courses. 


ON-THE-JOB ACCIDENTS DECLINING: The relative frequency of disabling work injuries 
in the United States dropped from 45.7 per 1,000 workers in 1943 to a record low 
of 29.4 per 1,000 workers in 1958, according to Bureau of Labor Statistics’ data. 





An inevitable consequence of the shrinking work- 
week is under-utilization of capital equipment. 
Is more widespread adoption of the multiple shift 
system a possible solution? 


Shorter Hours and Multiple 
Shifts: A Future Pattern? 
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Tu revationsiip between mechani- 
zation and hours of work has always 


been an important one and continues 
to be so today for two very good rea- 
sons: One is the rapid progress that 
has been made during the last 10 
years in automation and other types of 
technological change, and the other is 
the widespread attention that has re- 
cently been given to the prospect of 
shorter hours and more leisure. In- 
deed, in accounting for the remarkable 
reduction that has taken place over the 
years in the length of the workday 
and workweek—and also the work- 
year and worklifetime—a great deal of 
emphasis must be given to the mecha- 
nization of industry. The vast expan- 
sion that has occurred in the quantity 
of machinery in use, and the phenom- 
enal improvements in its quality, have 
had a profound effect on the growth 


of industrial productivity—the factor 
that has made shorter hours possible. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
in the early stages of the Industrial 
Revolution, the mechanization of in- 
dustry, and the general increase in the 
volume of fixed capital that it in- 
volved, promoted the adoption of 
longer hours—not shorter ones. The 
desire to spread overhead costs more 
thinly over production induced many 
employers to extend the duration of 
the work period. Thus, the long work- 
day and workweek became common. 

But as the naturally strong opposi- 
tion to this situation developed, vig- 
orous labor and legislative struggles 
ensued until, gradually, hours were 
reduced, so that today they are just 
about half as long as they were in the 
first part of the last century. This re- 
markable achievement, while it has its 
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roots in union pressure and govern- 
mental decree, and also, to some ex- 
tent, in voluntary action on the part 
of the employers, is basically the result 
of technological progress—for which 
employers, of course, must be given 
great credit. 

But the overhead problem that faced 
employers in the past has by no means 
disappeared. Heavy investments in 
plant and equipment remain; in fact, 
they are now very much heavier than 
they used to be. At the same time, the 
length of the work period has been 
radically curtailed, resulting in the fact 
that most enterprises today use their 
fixed capital less than one quarter of 
the time. Such underuse of plant and 
equipment represents a large econom- 
ic and social loss, particularly at a time 
when the rate of obsolescence of ma- 
chinery is high. How, one might ask, 
can we expect to achieve still shorter 
hours when we are thus wasting our 
fixed capital resources? 


Use of the Shift System 


A more intensive use of the shift 
system in industry may very well be 
the answer. This idea is by no means 
new. In fact, as far back as 50 years 
ago, the English economist, Sydney J. 
Chapman, said, “Without general re- 
course to the shift system I cannot see 
any immediate prospect of much addi- 
tional leisure for the mass of the pop- 
ulation.” The reduction of hours, said 
Chapman,’ was clearly limited “by the 
heavy interest and depreciation 
charges with which the product of a 


* The Economic Journal. The Royal Economic So- 
ciety, London, Vol. XIX (1909), p. 371. 
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machine is burdened when it works 
only a fraction of the time for which 
interest must be paid.” 

Although, in the intervening half 
century there has been no “general re- 
course” to the shift system, the hours 
of work, without experiencing any ex- 
tensive immediate decline, have, nev- 
ertheless, continued to lessen. Had the 
shift system been more widely used, 
however, work hours could have 
been decreased still more—without 
any reduction in living standards. But 
there are good reasons why, even in 
the face of such an advantage, the shift 
system has not been more extensively 
used. As we shall see later, the intro- 
duction of multiple shifts creates seri- 
ous technical, economic, and social 
problems—not only for the employer, 
but also for the worker. 

Despite these difficulties, however, 
there is reason to believe that, in the 
years ahead, more and more employers 
will find it desirable to make use of 
the shift system. (Reference is made 
here not to industries in which con- 
tinuous operation is a technological or 
a market necessity, but to those in 
which either single or multiple shifts 
may be used.) Not only will employers 
find it feasible to use more than one 
shift, but society at large—including 
the workers—will also find it desir- 
able. Why? Before probing into the 
reasons, let us first take a look at the 
shift systems in force in American in- 
dustry today. 

Some indication of the interest of 
employers and workers in shift opera- 
tions is found in the provisions in- 
serted in many collective bargaining 
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agreements that make definite arrange- 
ments for the actual, or possible, use of 
the shift system. Indeed, in a study of 
1736 major agreements (each covering 
at least 1,000 workers) in force in 
1958, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
found that 80 per cent made some ref- 
erence either to shifts or night opera- 
tions.? These provisions were more 
common in agreements in manufactur- 
ing than in non-manufacturing indus- 
tries, nine out of ten of the manufac- 
turing agreements having them com- 
pared with about two-thirds of the 
non-manufacturing agreements. (In a 
number of individual non-manufac- 
turing industries, however, over nine- 
tenths of the agreements had shift pro- 
visions.) In all, only 14 of the 1736 
agreements actually prohibited shift or 
night work, while 299 made no men- 
tion of it. 

While these figures are significant 
because they show that, in a great 
many of our larger enterprises, em- 
ployers and unions have agreed on the 
specific employment conditions gov- 
erning shift work, they do not show 
the actual extent of shift operations in 
the United States. In some of our in- 
dustries, such as basic steel and certain 
chemical products, shift work cannot 
be avoided because of the nature of the 
productive process itself. Nor can it be 
avoided in industries where service 
must be provided with little or no in- 
terruption, such as hospital work. In 
most instances, however, there is no 
such necessity; the employer has dis- 


"Monthly Labor Review. U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
D. C., Vol. 82 (1959), pp. 271-2. 
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cretionary power in the matter. Here 
the use of shifts is determined largely 
by economic influences, the volume of 
production to be turned out in a given 
time being of prime importance. Dur- 
ing periods of national emergency, 
however, such as World War II, the 
economic factor is supplemented by 
considerations concerning the safety 
and security of the country. 

Because of variations in the eco- 
nomic activity of the nation and indi- 
vidual enterprises, and the recurrence 
of periods of great national emergency, 
the extent to which shifts are used va- 
ries considerably from time to time. 
Nevertheless, there is always a sizable 
segment of industry operating on a 
shift basis (especially second shifts). 

The accompanying table, based on 
another BLS study,® shows the per- 
centage of manufacturing plant work- 
ers employed on second and third 
shifts in seven major labor markets 
during 1957-58. As will be seen, this 
percentage was lowest in Boston and 
highest in the Baltimore labor market. 

To complete our picture of current 
* Wages aud Related Benefits, 19 Labor Markets, 
1957-1958. (Bulletin No. 1224-20), U. S. De- 


partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C., 1958, p. 60. 
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shift operations, let us now see how 
shift workers are paid. Differentials 
are used extensively in compensation 
for shift work and, of late, both their 
use and their size have been increas- 
ing. The BLS study previously re- 
ferred to shows that nine out of ten of 
the agreements with shift provisions 
specified some type of additional com- 
pensation for shift work. In most in- 
stances, this extra compensation took 
the form of additional pay, shorter 
hours, or a combination of pay and 
time differentials. A straight money 
differential—calculated in cents per 
hour or in percentage terms—was by 
far the most common arrangement. 

The extent of extra compensation 
for shift work varies from one labor 
market to another. In 17 markets sur- 
veyed by the BLS in the same study, 
most of the manufacturing plant 
workers on shifts received extra com- 
pensation and, in some markets, prac- 
tically all the workers were thus re- 
warded. In a number of southern mar- 
kets, however, a small percentage of 
shift workers did not receive extra 
pay. To be more specific: In Atlanta, 
4.4 per cent of the second-shift workers 
and 15 per cent of the third-shift 
workers did not receive extra com- 
pensation; in New Orleans, the com- 
parable percentages were 2.9 and 5; 
and in Memphis, 1.3 and 9. 

Because of the increases in basic 
wage rates over the years, correspond- 
ing increases in absolute money dif- 
ferentials for shift work would natu- 
rally be expected. Surprisingly enough, 
however, the increases in the size of 
the differentials have, in general, ex- 
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ceeded the increases in basic wage 
rates. In 1958, according to the BLS, 
the median cents-per-hour differential 
(on the basis of workers covered) for 
second-shift workers and general night 
work was 8 cents, and for third-shift 
workers, 12 cents. In 1952, the corre- 
sponding figures were 5 cents and 7Y, 
cents. 


More Shifts Through Increased 
Mechanization 


In general, although—as we have 
just seen—shifts are in considerable use 
today, there is still ample room for ex- 
tending their application, should such 
a step be deemed desirable—and it 
seems quite likely that it will be. The 
investment in plant and equipment in 
American industry will undoubtedly 
continue to grow and, consequently, 
overhead costs per unit of output will 
continue to increase. Of course, this 
may not happen in all enterprises— 
some developments in automation may 
actually reduce the amount of fixed 
costs. For example, the amount of floor 
space needed and, hence, the size of the 
plant may be reduced. Generally speak- 
ing, however, a continued growth in 
the amount of industrial fixed capital 
seems inevitable. 

Therefore, the advantage of more 
fully utilizing plant and equipment re- 
mains and, as has already been indi- 
cated, is especially great in instances 
where the rate of obsolescence of 
equipment is rapid. Certainly, it is 
highly desirable to make intensive use 
today of machines that are going to be 
superseded tomorrow. 

Thus, as a means of spreading fixed 
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costs more thinly over output, the shift 
system offers even more promise today 
than it did half a century ago. And al- 
though there are various obstacles in 
the way of adopting the system, the 
costs of overcoming these obstacles, 
relative to the gains to be achieved, 
will probably be less in the future than 
they have been in the past. 

It might be interesting to note here 
that while an increasingly heavy in- 
vestment in capital equipment is an 
inducement to the employer to use 
multiple shifts in his plant, paradoxi- 
cally, in some cases, the shift system 
may make it both possible and desira- 
ble for the employer to increase his 
capital investment even more. Assum- 
ing that he has an adequate market for 
his output, the employer, after install- 
ing a shift system, may then find it ex- 
pedient to use new, additional machin- 
ery. As Alfred Marshall, in his classic 
Principles of Economics, pointed out 
some decades ago, in some segments of 
industry, “much new machinery that 
cannot be profitably introduced for a 
ten hours’ day, would be introduced 
for a sixteen hours’ day; and when 
once introduced it would be improved 
upon.” 

To what extent a longer daily uti- 
lization of machinery—from 8 to, say, 
13 or 14 hours—would promote fur- 
ther mechanization, it is impossible to 
say. That it would have some influ- 
ence on the degree of mechanization, 
however, seems clear. But it should be 
emphasized that the market for the 
employer’s output must be large, or it 
would be impossible for him to use his 
machinery more intensively through 


shifts and also to expand his plant with 
additional machinery. 

Another factor that will promote in- 
creased use of the shift system is the 
trend toward a shorter workday. The 
introduction of a two-shift program is 
both simpler and more economical 
with a workday of 6 or 7 hours than 
with one of 8 or 9 hours because many 
of the human problems inherent in 
the shift system are rendered much 
less formidable. Ordinarily, a worker 
on the second or third shift finds his 
family and social life greatly upset. He 
may be at work when his children are 
at home, and at home when they are in 
school; he may miss his favorite radio 
and television programs and have to 
forego many pleasant social engage- 
ments. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that most workers prefer not to be on 
second and third shifts, and usually in- 
sist on pay or time differentials to 
compensate them for the disadvan- 
tages involved when such work is 
necessary. 


Multiple Shifts and Shorter Hours 


But these human problems, if only 
two shifts are involved, can be largely 
overcome when the length of the 
workday and, consequently, the length 
of the shift is shortened. The average 
worker would find it much less objec- 
tionable to work the second of two 6- 
or 7-hour shifts than the second of two 
8-hour shifts. Under the former ar- 
rangement, the second shift could be 
ended by early evening—assuming 
that the first shift started not later than 
7 o’clock in the morning and that little 
or no time was taken out for lunch. 
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Then, too, if the second shift en- 
compasses a less objectionable time 
span, it is possible that some reduc- 
tions might be made in the size of the 
present wage and time shift differen- 
tials. According to the previously men- 
tioned BLS study, the five leading 
wage differentials, in absolute amounts 
and percentages, for second shifts were 
(in order of number of workers cov- 
ered) : 5 per cent, 8 cents, 10 per cent, 10 
cents, and 12 cents. Although these dif- 
ferentials may not seem large, in view 
of the fact that there are other addi- 
tional costs involved in shift work, 
they might tend to discourage the use 
of shifts. Moreover, as we have already 
noted, the differentials have been 
growing in size. But if the second shift 
is worked during “less important” 
hours, the case for a compensatory 
shift differential in wages or in actual 
time worked would be greatly weak- 
ened. Thus, a shorter workday with a 
two-shift system would eliminate some 
of the main disadvantages of shifts for 
both employers and workers. 


The Transition to Shorter Hours 


With the unions placing increasing 
emphasis on shorter hours as a collec- 
tive bargaining and legislative objec- 
tive, it appears that the day is not too 
far distant when we shall actually see a 
shorter workday accompanied by an 
increase in the use of shifts. Many of 
these union pronouncements on the 
question of hours—some_ pointing to a 
very short workweek—are largely an 
outgrowth of the development of au- 
tomation. The International Typo- 
graphical Union, for instance, has in- 
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structed its locals to press for a 30-hour 
week in all future collective bargain- 
ing negotiations. The Rubber Workers, 
the Aluminum Workers, and the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
have followed suit. “You can specu- 
late about the 36-hour week or the 30- 
hour week,” Walter Reuther has de- 
clared. “There is no question we're go- 
ing to get it—it’s only a question of 
how soon and how much.” * 

Mr. Reuther is undoubtedly right. 
Although it is not likely that such a 
drastic reduction in work hours as the 
30-hour week will come soon, it is cer- 
tain to come eventually. In the mean- 
time, workweeks of 38 or 35 hours, or 
thereabouts, will become the rule. In 
fact, in some industries, such as print- 
ing and ladies’ clothing, these abbrevi- 
ated workweeks are already in exist- 
ence. 

The considerable number of work- 
ers engaged in “moonlighting” may 
serve to slow up the long-run trend to 
further reductions in the length of the 
standard workweek, but it will not 
prevent it. (To digress a bit from our 
main subject—it could be argued that 
for some workers, a certain amount of 
moonlighting is desirable, quite apart 
from the extra pay it brings in. It gives 
the worker the chance to have a more 
varied workday subject to less rigid- 
ity. However, his regular employer, as 
well as the union involved, may suf- 
fer if he holds more than one job.) 

As we have just shown, the gradual 
transition to shorter hours—aided and 


“The New York Times, January 8, 1959, p. 22. 
*See American Federationist. AFL-CIO, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Vol. 66 (1959), p. 31. 
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abetted by union pressure—will in- 
creasingly direct attention to the use of 
multiple shifts, just as there was a 
great deal of interest in the shift sys- 
tem during World War II. (However, 
the case for shifts during peace time 
rests on a somewhat different basis 
from that during periods of great na- 
tional emergency.) ® 

But, here again, there is a rather 
paradoxical situation: The use of shifts 
can itself be a factor in promoting the 
attainment of shorter hours. This, as 
noted earlier, was the contention of Sir 
Sydney Chapman. It was also observed 
by the English industrialist and phil- 
anthropist, Lord Leverhulme, who, 
more than 30 years ago, asserted that 
in industries with high overhead costs, 
the 6-hour day could be established if 
the shift system, making a longer daily 
_use of machinery possible, were adopt- 

ed.” 

While this is a definite possibility, it 
is not a certainty. It is true that the in- 
troduction of multiple shifts may lead 
to a reduction in overhead costs per 
unit of output—but it may also lead to 
an increase in variable or direct costs 
per unit. If this happens, and if the in- 
crease in the latter exceeds the decrease 
in the former, total costs per unit of 
* A useful bibliography on “Multiple Shift Oper- 
ations in War and Peace” will be found in the 
valuable study by Paul and Faith Pigors, Human 
Aspects of Multiple Shift Operations. Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Science, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1944, pp. 81-90. 

Lord Leverhulme, The Six-Hour Shift and In- 
dustrial Efficiency. Henry Holt and Co., New 
York, 1919, pp. 14-35. (A more recent discus- 
sion of this issue, by Professor Allan Cartter, can 
be found in Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 


Meeting, Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion, Madison, Wisc., 1956, pp. 224-7.) 


output will go up. Hence, unless prof- 
its are reduced, prices will have to be 
raised. Higher prices, in turn, will cut 
down sales and both employer and 
worker will suffer in the long run. 

On the other hand, if costs and 
prices are reduced, employers and 
workers may benefit. The workers may 
be able to have shorter hours and re- 
tain the same wages; or, if there is a 
very small drop in hours they may 
even achieve some increase in pay. In 
other words, the shift system may 
make it possible for workers to obtain 
modest increases in both leisure time 
and living standards. They may, in 
short, have their cake and eat it too. 

Closely allied to this is another po- 
tential benefit inherent in the increased 
use of the shift system: If, through the 
use of shifts, the physical output of in- 
dustry increases faster than the money 
outlays accompanying it, the prices of 
the products turned out can be low- 
ered. The ratio between “goods seek- 
ing dollars” and “dollars seeking 
goods” will then be altered in favor of 
the former. This would help to coun- 
teract the forces that tend to pull the 
general price level upwards. Thus, 
while greater utilization of shifts will 
not eliminate the inflation problem, it 
may very well help to solve it. 


Some Practical Difficulties 


We have just seen that the potential 
benefits accruing from an increased 
use of multiple shifts in industry ap- 
pear to be very substantial. Why, then, 
isn’t everyone rushing to get into the 
act? The answer is very simple: Quite 
a number of obstacles must be over- 
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come before a shift system is success- 
fully installed and, once it has been set 
up, there are other problems inherent 
in its operation. 

For one thing, in enterprises that are 
already in existence, it is not always 
easy to change over from one shift to 
two or three shifts. Such a transition 
requires extra help to man the new 
shifts plus the presence of a market 
large enough to absorb the increased 
output. Without these two conditions, 
any attempt to adopt a multiple-shift 
arrangement would be extremely haz- 
ardous. On the other hand, when they 
are present, expanding output by 
changing over to two shifts (instead 
of building a new plant) may prove 
very feasible. 

In the case of an entirely new enter- 
prise, however, the two conditions just 
noted are almost always present, mak- 
ing planning for multiple shifts rela- 
tively easy—at least from a technical 
standpoint. It would seem, therefore, 
that if the shift system is to be more 
widely used in the near future, it will 
be due, to no small extent, to its adop- 
tion by new enterprises. 

But aside from the difficulty of in- 
stalling a shift system in the first place, 
there may also be serious personnel 
and administrative problems inherent 
in its operation. For example, there is 
the matter of supervision on the sec- 
ond and third shifts:The daily trans- 
ference of authority from foreman to 
foreman, as shifts change, can give 
rise to various difficulties, including 
that of properly placing the responsi- 
bility for results achieved—or, more 
accurately, not achieved. 
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Problems can also arise in connec- 
tion with the transfer of jobs from one 
worker to another as shifts change. A 
worker sometimes builds up what 
amounts almost to a proprietary inter- 
est in the machine he operates and thus 
may not be enthusiastic about having 
another worker run it. Moreover, it 
may be difficult to ascertain who is to 
blame for poor workmanship, spoiled 
material, and damaged machinery. ® 

In addition to these human prob- 
lems, there are also technical problems 
involved in the operation of a shift sys- 
tem. When, precisely, should each shift 
start and end? Should there be rota- 
tion of workers on the various shifts? 
If so, how often? Should an attempt be 
made to concentrate the best workers 
on the day shift or should they be 
spread over all the shifts? Should 
workers with long seniority be given 
the right to select their shifts? Many 
questions such as these must be dealt 
with if the shift system is to operate 
successfully. 


A Second Look at the Benefits 


Also, some of the potential benefits 
of the shift system may not be so great 
as they seem to be at first sight. For 
instance, some of the costs that are 
“fixed” under the one-shift arrange- 
ment—such as supervision and light- 
ing—would be increased with the 
adoption of two or more shifts. More- 
over, reductions in the size of shift dif- 
ferentials may be slow in coming. And 


*A good discussion of the human and other 


problems of night work, by Fred Panzer, can be 
found in Industrial Bulletin. New York State 
Department of Labor, New York, Vol. 38, No. 2 
(1959), pp. 6-10. 
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once they do come, the gain may be 
offset, at least in part, by increases in 
other parts of the wage package. 

As noted earlier, workers ordinarily 
dislike being on the second and third 
shifts because it disrupts their family 
and social activities. Although it is 
true, as we have seen, that these dis- 
ruptions can be avoided to some extent 
under an arrangement of two shifts of 
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6 or 7 hours each, the problem would 
still not be solved entirely. 

Nevertheless, from an over-all stand- 
point, there is still good reason to be- 
lieve that a more extensive use of mul- 
tiple shifts may figure prominently in 
the shape of things to come in indus- 
try. At any rate, the time is now ripe 
for businessmen as well as economists 
to analyze and discuss the issue. 


How Much Can You Tell from a Résumé? 


To The Editors: 

I read with interest Mr. Gaudet’s and 
Mr. Casey’s article, “How Much Can 
You Tell from a Résumé?” They cer- 
tainly do a nice job of pointing out the in- 
adequacies of the résumé as a selective 
device. So another employment tool bites 
the dust! 

My question is this: What tools does 
the employment man now have left? 
Any number of studies have indicated 
the limitations of the interview. It would 
take a rash man to assume that refer- 
ences give consistently reliable insight into 
applicants’ abilities. We have practically 
made a national pastime out of knocking 
tests and my own experience indicates 
that they have many shortcomings. The 
application form would probably prove to 
be no better as a predictive device than 
the résumé. The physical exam is cer- 
tainly of use only in eliminating a few 
unfitted candidates and is of no value in 
selection beyond that. Perhaps phrenol- 


ogy and palm reading are not such bad 
employment techniques after all. 

Do we not have in the employment 
field another instance where the promise 
of a number of gadgets, statistical and 
otherwise, has not been fulfilled? Must 
we not in selection use a number of 
techniques (including résumés), each 
one of which is inadequate, and rely on 
the judgment of a perceptive, well trained 
human being to make a reasonable selec- 
tion after putting the whole mess togeth- 
er? This procedure is certainly faltering 
and hazardous. But then, many of life’s 
really important decisions (such as select- 
ing a marriage partner) are based on a 
little information and a lot of hope. 
Perhaps, too, the outcome depends as 
much on what happens after the selec- 
tion as on what happens beforehand. 

Wa ter Sikes 
Personnel Director 
Morris Bean & Company 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 





If each employee is to be motivated to perform to 
the best of bis ability, management must take 
steps to restore some intrinsic meaning to work 


itself. 


The Key to Motivation 


FRANK J. MIKEL 


Industrial Engineer 
Whirlpool Corporation 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


Iw a competitive economy that allows 
full freedom of choice in the purchase 
of goods and services, every business 


organization operates under a dual ob- 
ligation—first, to supply its goods or 
services at a quality and price that will 
insure the purchaser the greatest re- 
turn for his money; and second, to 
make a profit from its operations. The 
first obligation we all accept without 
argument. But the dust that has been 
raised by the scrimmaging over the 
second has served only to cloud the 
issue further. 

Yet it is at this crucial point, the 
ability to make a profit, that the busi- 
ness either falters and falls by the 
wayside or, having successfully sur- 
mounted the challenge, continues to 
grow with the economy. More than 
that, it represents an entity whose ulti- 


mate contribution to society is greater 
than the sum total of all the sources— 
human and material—that have gone 
into it. By the very fact of being profit- 
able, a business enterprise creates 
wealth, as well as insuring its own 
survival. 

The ability to make a profit is gen- 
erally a measure of the performance 
of the men who manage. But in a 
larger and in a more meaningful sense, 
it is also a measure of the performance 
of all the employees of the business. 
The pervasive influence of the per- 
formance of employees at all levels on 
the success or failure of the enterprise 
presents management with its greatest 
challenge—how to get men to achieve 
peak performance. 

One way, of course, is to drive them 
to it—and there is no question that this 





Nore. The author wishes to express his indebtedness to Dr. Harold E. Gray, Director of the Michigan 
State University Center for Continuing Education, for his advice and assistance in the preparation of 
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can be done. But social changes have 
largely dispelled fear as a traditional 
motivating force in our economic sys- 
tem. (Indeed, the sucéess of the labor 
movement can be mainly traced to the 
desire of the worker to thwart man- 
agement’s use of fear as a means of 
motivation.) Nevertheless, the impact 
that fear has on performance cannot 
be ignored. The question is, once fear 
is removed or its spur has been dulled, 
what can be substituted in its place? 

In his stimulating book, The Prac- 
tice of Management, Peter Drucker 
suggested that fear be replaced with 
responsibility. I believe myself that this 
is a significant contribution to the 
problem—though it must be admitted 
that, at first glance, it looks like an 
impossible solution. “How can you,” 


it will inevitably be asked, “get people 
to accept responsibility unless you use 
a big stick?” 


Replacing Fear with Responsibility 


But I wonder whether we are not 
hiding behind some _ comfortable 
blinkers here. In the past 50 years there 
has been a tremendous rise in our 
standard of living. With it have come 
ever-broadening opportunities for edu- 
cation—and the time to benefit from 
them. As increasing productivity made 
it possible for the working man to 
wipe the sweat from his brow and 
look up, he found he had time to lis- 
ten, to read, and to think. Some of the 
things he saw, read, and heard, which 
were further abetted by skillful organ- 
izational effort, propelled him into 
setting up what he believed were 
checks against any encroachment on 
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the new-founded liberties and oppor- 
tunities in his working environment. 
One of these checks and balances 
was, of course, the gradual evolution 
of unions. Now unions evolved not on 
account of inept management prac- 
tices, but rather because business, 
through its very success, had created 
a way of life in which an increasingly 
well-educated and _ well-informed 
workforce demanded that it be given 
some voice in deciding its conditions 
of work. When Mr. Drucker suggests 
that we replace fear with responsibil- 
ity, I am inclined, therefore, to accept 
this as a management challenge that, 
if developed to its fullest extent, can 
release more human motivation than 
fear could ever hope to spur. 
Unfortunately, as Drucker has also 
pointed out, the realization that fear 
no longer supplies the motivation for 
the worker in industrial society has 
led to an overconcern with “employee 
satisfaction” as an alternative driving 
force. This preoccupation with keep- 
ing people “happy” has caused us to 
take refuge in such rationalizations as 
“Employees don’t want responsibil- 
ity,” or “Responsibility is something to 
be avoided at all costs.” In indulging 
in these clichés, are we not inadvert- 
ently abandoning the management ob- 
ligation to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility throughout the organization? 
Indeed, it may well be that what 
looks like resistance to responsibility is 
actually a reflection of a highly de- 
veloped sense of responsibility on the 
part of the individual employee. He 
rejects the demands of responsibility 
because he discerns the inadequacy of 
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the tools and information given him 
to meet those demands. Is it not the 
earmark of a good manager that he 
wants to be “in the know” before he 
acts? How can we expect the rank- 
and-file employee to accept responsi- 
bility unless he, too, fully understands 
why it is being demanded of him? 

Usually responsibility is something 
that an individual is ordered to as- 
sume. Traditionally, the structure of 
the average business organization is 
one of. authority—it is steeped in a 
rigid chain of command. But, as the 
art of personnel administration reach- 
es out to involve each employee in the 
task of achieving the goals of the or- 
ganization, the rigidity of command 
yields ground before an increasing 
awareness of the importance of the in- 
dividual’s contribution to the success 


of the enterprise. The objectives of the 
organization remain the same, but the 
means of attainment are changed. 


Developing Responsibility 


Instead of commanding responsibil- 
ity, management, then, must develop 
it—a process that is by no means to 
be equated with the development of 
more satisfied employees. An em- 
ployee can be completely satisfied 
without having the slightest aware- 
ness of his personal responsibility for 
the failure or success of the company 
for whom he works. Many studies 
have, in fact, shown that contented 
employees and high production do not 
necessarily go hand in hand—though 
it must be added that unhappy work- 
ers do not make for record-breaking 
production figures, either. 
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Undoubtedly, many of the efforts 
made by enlightened personnel admin- 
istrators to develop greater employee 
satisfaction have proved their worth. 
Nowadays, we all récognize the social 
satisfactions most people derive—or 
expect to derive—frcm their jobs. It is 
all to the good that companies should 
now provide, as a matter of course, 
safe, orderly work places, recreation 
programs, medical services, group in- 
surance, pension plans, and the like. 
But these benefits should be regarded 
as complementing—not replacing— 
the satisfaction to be derived from 
work itself. Merely stressing the fact 
that the EZT Corporation is “a good 
place to work” may gain employees 
but it will not earn their loyalty. Bene- 
fits may tie a man to the organization, 
but they will not encourage him to do 
more than just enough to get by. 

Loyalty and enthusiasm, in fact, are 
generated in a work environment that 
presents ever-more challenging work 
assignments, rather than in one where 
work responsibilities are progressively 
reduced. This was one of the most 
striking findings of a three-year study 
by General Electric designed to un- 
cover new concepts that could be used 
to develop more effective management. 
In commenting on the study, Harold 
F. Smiddy, Vice President of G.E.’s 
Management Consultation Service, 
said: “One of the most curious, yet 
possibly most obvious findings of the 
study was that continual but fair and 
realistic raising of the standard of what 
is considered adequate performance is, 
of itself, a potent spur to a climate of 
improvement.” 





It goes without saying, of course, 
that it is futile to insist on high stand- 
ards of performance from the rank 
and file if management itself is medi- 
ocre in its discharge of those functions 
that determine the workers’ ability to 
produce. If poor planning results in 
part shortage, if equipment break- 
down causes expensive waiting, if lack 
of tools results in poor work quality, 
the worker can hardly be blamed for 
wondering whether the company re- 
ally does want him to perform better. 

Assuming, then, that management’s 
own house is in order, the process of 
developing greater job responsibility 
at all levels entails first and foremost 
giving each employee a feeling of 
comprehension about his part in the 
enterprise. It is not enough to tell him 
that he is expected to turn out so many 
pieces per hour. Just as the manager 
needs certain facts in order to measure 
his own performance, so the rank- 
and-file worker must be given the 
means whereby he can control himself 
and bring intelligent judgment to bear 
on what he does. Admittedly, the type 
of information needed by the manager 
differs from that needed by the work- 
er. But the difference is one of degree 
only—the rules are the same. 

The undeniable success of the con- 
sultative approach to work simplifica- 
tion, for example, is due simply to the 
fact that it releases to the worker in- 
formation that gives him confidence 
that he can manage the change. The 
consultative approach to change dis- 
arms the disruptive forces that arise 
when the change is initiated from 
without. It replaces demand for 
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change imposed from on_ high 
by demand for change initiated 
by the considered judgment of those 
most intimately involved that here is 
a better way of achieving the desired 
result. 


The Problem of the Assembly Line 


Nevertheless, it is fair to question 
whether the principle of expanded re- 
sponsibility can really be applied to 
those jobs in industry where the work- 
er’s individual contribution forms so 
insignificant a portion of the whole— 
say, the proper assembly of a dozen 
screws. How can we ask for ever-in- 
creasing performance’ from a man 
whose vision is limited to so narrow 
a horizon? Should we not rather con- 
sider remaking this kind of work en- 
vironment in such a way as to expand 
the employee’s contribution beyond 
mere physical units of output? 

When Taylor developed his scien- 
tific work measurement (which some 
people still confuse with scientific 
management) he was well aware that, 
carried to its ultimate perfection, it 
would reduce human beings to the 
status of robots. That this tool should 
have compounded the problems of per- 
sonnel administration, particularly at 
the worker level, was inevitable. Yet 
there is nothing wrong with work 
measurement as such. The problems to 
which it has given rise are the inev- 
itable consequence of using it to sim- 
plify jobs to the point where the work- 
er is asked to do no more than can be 
performed by an idiot. Work measure- 
ment can legitimately be used to meas- 
ure work content. But it should not be 
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applied in such a way as to deny the 
worker all opportunity to use his 
unique human attribute—the ability to 
think, plan, and organize. 

In fact, there is no doubt that the 
average worker can exceed the aver- 
age standard. The reason he does not 
is simply that to do so makes no de- 
mands on him as an intelligent human 
being—so far as he can see, even if he 
were to exceed the standard, all it 
would mean is another unit following 
the one he has just completed. (This 
is also the reason why, in actual prac- 
tice, the most capable workers will 
often expend all their ingenuity in dis- 
crediting the standard—and then be 
the first to holler if the standard is in- 
creased as a result of improved meth- 
ods imposed from without.) 
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If workers, by and large, are unco- 
operative, surely the reason is simply 
that their jobs make no demands on 
their individual ingenuity, energy, and 
initiative. Industrialization has simpli- 
fied work to the point where it satis- 
fies no more than the basic human 
needs for food and shelter. Manage- 
ment must either abandon hope of 
motivating workers to produce more 
than the acceptable minimum or find 
new ways of restoring some intrinsic 
meaning to work itself. Only by in- 
vesting work content with more and 
more challenge instead of with less 
and less can it hope to harness the un- 
used energies and abilities that must 
come into play if the individual work- 
er is to achieve peak performance in 


his job. 


College Women at Work 


FOLLOWING PREVIOUS TRENDS, the highest beginning salaries for women college 
graduates in 1957 went to chemists, with $4,847 a year and mathematicians and 
statisticians, with $4,675. (Surprisingly enough, however, there was no great in- 
crease in the number of women graduates who majored in these fields from 1955 to 
1957.) The average starting salary for all occupations in the group was $3,739 a year, 
according to a recent survey of women graduates of the class of June, 1957, con- 
ducted by the U. S. Labor Department’s Women’s Bureau and the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 

Four-fifths of the women surveyed were employed six months after graduation, 
nearly three-fourths of the married graduates being included in this group. More 
than half these employed graduates (59 per cent) were teachers. Twenty-two per 
cent were engaged in a wide variety of jobs, including some rather unusual ones 
for women, such as stock and bond portfolio analyst, seismograph computer, phar- 
macist, radio repairwoman in the Armed Forces, and probation officer. 

Of the remaining employed graduates, 7 per cent entered the nursing profession, 
another 7 per cent were secretaries and stenographers, 3 per cent were biological 
technicians, and 2 per cent were social and welfare workers. 
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J UST HOW TWO-way are our two-way 
communications? This is a question that 
managements frequently ask themselves, 
disturbed as they are by the possibility 
that corporate communication is toe of- 
ten a monolog. As one vice president in 
charge of industrial relations recently re- 
marked: “I’m certain that we do an ex- 
cellent job of talking to our employees, 
but I’m a little skeptical of our efficiency 
as listeners.” 

Not long ago the Weyerhaeuser Co. 
decided to sharpen its employee informa- 
tion program. Accordingly, the office 
staff at the company’s Tacoma, Wash., 
headquarters were surveyed to ascertain 
in which areas employees were mainly 
seeking answers. 

The findings showed that employees 
there were interested essentially in salary 
policies, the corporate identity, employee 
benefits, and the history of the company. 
Next step was the formation of a Tacoma 
Office Employee Committee commis- 
sioned to recommend to the personnel 
department the type of program best de- 
signed to meet these needs, as well as 


the officials best equipped to provide the 
right answers. 

The committee recommended a series 
of meetings, to be held on company time. 
At these meetings the men considered 
best informed in the particular subject 
area answered the employees’ questions 
in person. One fact that soon emerged 
from the meetings was that many em- 
ployees had never seen the company’s op- 
erating processes, nor were they familiar 
with all the company’s products. Ac- 
cordingly, it was arranged for employ- 
ees to make bus trips through company 
facilities, to see the complete logging and 
milling operations. 

So far, Weyerhaeuser sees a three- 
point advantage in its new program: (1) 
Employees become better acquainted 
with top officials; (2) they gain a better 
understanding of what the manufacture 
of a product entails; and (3) they gain a 
broader concept of corporate citizenship 
within operating communities. Favorable 
employee reaction is evidenced by the 
fact that suggested topics for meetings 
continue to come in. 
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Two-way communications are also 
commanding new attention in other 
companies. At Crouse-Hinds Co., in Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., a “president’s luncheon” 
is now held periodically for members of 
supervision. In between the regular quar- 
terly meetings for supervisors, President 
R. J. Sloan acts as host in the company 
cafeteria’s conference room for small 
groups. At these meetings, supervisors 
are encouraged to ask questions, bring 
up problems, and make suggestions. At 
the end of each session each member of 
the group is asked for an appraisal, and 
these comments are proving helpful in 
shaping forthcoming conferences. 

Two-way communications are a well- 
established practice at Kansas Gas and 
Electric Co., headquartered at Wichita. 
This utility has division offices in seven 
cities, and for two weeks—in August of 
each year—company officers and depart- 
ment heads tour each of the division of- 
fice cities in turn. They spend the day 
visiting with employees, representatives 
of the press, and other opinion leaders. 

In the evening, the firm’s local “hos- 
pitality room” is thrown open to all em- 
ployees and their wives (or husbands) 
for an informal gathering. This is a 
prelude to a one-hour meeting at which 
the president, two vice presidents, and 
the local manager review company prog- 
ress for the first six months of the com- 
pany’s operations. Employees are previ- 
ously invited to submit questions or top- 
ics for discussion, and much of the pro- 
gram is built directly around these sug- 
gestions. Employees are also encouraged 
to visit informally with officers on any 
subject after the meeting is over. So far, 
the company feels that the idea of hav- 
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ing meetings of this type in the evening, 
on employees’ own time, has improved 
the alertness and participation of the au- 
dience. The evening meetings also seem 
to have quickened interest in the com- 
pany on the part of employees’ wives or 
husbands. 


Talking the Specifics of 
Waste and Scrap Reduction 


Many of the appeals for employee co- 
operation in reducing waste and scrap 
go unheeded, to the continuing distress 
of management. Those who have tested 
their powers of persuasion in this area 
and found them wanting normally reach 
the conclusion that their pleas have one 
major defect: They are too general. 

A more specific approach to this prob- 
lem was tried out in a recent issue of 
the compact and readable daily newslet- 
ter published by Johns-Manville at its 
Waukegan, IIl., plants. In this issue, the 
editors really got down to brass tacks. 

First they told their readers the yearly 
cost of utilities at all J-M plants (approxi- 
mately $10 million) and suggested that 
this figure could be reduced by 5 per 
cent, or $500,000. Then they went on to 
point out how these savings could ac- 
tually be realized with employee coopera- 
tion. Sample suggestions: Shut off air 
compressor cooling water when compres- 
sor is not running; turn the steam off 
heating units when fans are not running; 
shut off steam on dryers and ovens when 
not in use; turn out general overhead 
lighting when it isn’t needed; stop pro- 
duction machinery that is running idle 
and unattended; shut off industrial truck 
engines when the operator is not around. 
There were a dozen more, all beamed 





directly at the employee who is able to 
do something about scrap and waste. 
At the Marion, Ohio, division of Whirl- 
pool Corporation, local management not 
only discusses cost reduction in a news- 
letter; it has actually created a newslet- 
ter devoted to cost reduction exclusively. 
The new newsletter, launched by the 
plant industrial engineering department, 
appears monthly and reports on the prog- 
ress of the cost-reduction program. Em- 
ployees who have made the best cost- 
reduction suggestions are saluted in print. 


Political Action and the 
Local Touch 


Some call it political action, others call 
it public affairs, still others label it just 
plain politics. Whatever it’s called, it’s 
apparent that many members of indus- 
try are getting into it. It may be a hesi- 
tant exploration, or it may be a full- 
fledged, headlong plunge. It may be a 
project programed around one of the 
prepared political action services, or it 
may be something developed entirely 
within the plant, tailor-made for the 
problems of the precinct. 

Worthington Corporation’s compressor 
and engine division in Buffalo has just 
been testing a program designed to ex- 
plore the political structure of Erie Coun- 
ty. No effort was made to move the na- 
tional political mountains or even to dis- 
locate the local setting. The group lead- 
ers who handcrafted the program built it 
around what goes on in the immediate 
political community, figuring that politi- 
cal education could safely start there. 

The pilot project was called the Citi- 
zens’ Practical Participation Program. Of 
its two group leaders, one is a member of 
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the New York State Republican Com- 
mittee and of the county Republican ex- 
ecutive committee, while the other is a 
Democrat—a district committeeman for 
the party in the 17th ward in Buffalo. 
Thus the non-partisan complexion of the 
project was established at the outset. 

The course was offered to supervisors 
as a part of their training program, and 
consisted of six bi-weekly _ sessions. 
Twenty volunteers comprised the pilot 
group. Though some material was bor- 
rowed from the NAM’s political educa- 
tion program and from the U. S. Cham- 
ber’s “action course in practical politics,” 
the program otherwise was all home 
grown, all Erie County. 

Although this was a basic course in 
local-level politics, it had these unique 
additional features: 

1. Actual officeholders attended the 
sessions by invitation, met the supervi- 
sors, and talked to them briefly about 
their political jobs. 

2. Each session involved “homework” 
which required the supervisor-student to 
dig out his own information. This includ- 
ed calling on political headquarters, talk- 
ing with his committeeman, inviting of- 
ficeholders to meetings and serving as 
chairman when they came, preparing 
one-minute political talks, and main- 
taining a file of clippings on political de- 
velopments. 

3. Each “student” received a notebook 
with information about political activity 
in Erie County, and bulletins were is- 
sued from time to time alerting students 
to pending legislation, with a suggestion 
that they write officeholders, pro or con. 

At the end of the six sessions, the in- 
structors felt that some real mileage had 
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been gained. Generally, the participants 
showed a greater interest in politics. 
Their reading habits on political subjects 
had sharply improved. Their knowledge 
of issues appeared to be broader. Speci- 
fically, the group had met and shared 
views with eight local officeholders; eight 
had joined political clubs, and about as 
many had investigated the procedures 
involved in becoming committeemen. 
When the course started, only four of the 
20 could name their own Congressmen 
(or any other Congressmen); at the end 
of the course, all 20 were able to name 
their own Congressmen, U. S. senators 
and state senators, assemblymen, and 
county supervisor. 


Miscellaneous Milestones in 
Employee Communications 


In its assorted devices for communicat- 
ing with employees, modern manage- 
ment is really beginning to talk about 
what’s on management's mind. This fol- 
lows several decades of executive re- 
sistance to the discussion of the day’s 
burning issues. The scene is rapidly 
changing. 

For refreshing forthrightness, one need 
not look beyond the newsletters launched 
in early June by American Can Co., 
N. Y., in which William F. May, vice 
president, announced his intention of 
discussing four areas in which Canco 
and Canco people would be affected by 
the outcome of the steel contract talks. 

The four areas, he said, were: (1) The 
effect on the company of a possible steel 
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industry strike; (2) the effect should 
Canco have to pay more for the steel it 
buys; (3) the prospect that another spiral 
of inflation, triggered by higher steel in- 
dustry wages and prices, would drive all 
costs higher and make all income worth 
less; and (4) whether the Steelworkers, 
when they negotiated with Canco, would 
try to force on the company some ar- 
bitrary bargaining pattern that had no 
connection with the can business, or 
whether Canco would be able to negoti- 
ate in mutual good interest within the 
framework of the economic facts of life 
that govern this particular business. Sub- 
sequent letters dealt with the specifics of 
wages and hours, benefits, and produc- 
tivity, all stripped of weasel words, all 
very much to the point. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., in Can- 
ton, Ohio, has gone even a step further 
in soliciting employees’ views. Recently, 
the company polled employees to learn 
whether they favored a strike. In re- 
sponse to the question, “Do you feel that 
a strike (in late August) is in your own 
best interest?” 95 per cent of those re- 
plying said “No.” During negotiations, 
digests of the daily proceedings were 
mailed to the homes of all employees af- 
fected by the bargaining. 

The number of companies facing 
present-day issues with new candor is 
mounting. Although up to now no mira- 
cles have been observed as a result of 
management’s straight talk, surveys are 
beginning to show that its words are by 
no means wasted. 


on 


KEY CAUSE OF ABSENTEEISM: Arthritis is the greatest single cause of absenteeism in 
American industry, causing more time lost from work than all accidents combined, 
according to the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation. 
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INCENTIVE PayMENT Systems: A Re- 
view of Research and Opinion. By R. 
Marriott. Staples Press Limited, Lon- 
don, 1957. (Distributed in U. S. A. by 
John de Graff, Inc., New York.) 252 
pages. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Irving A. Delloff* 


There are those who have sipped the 
waters of Hawthorne and are so intoxi- 
cated by the meanings from their meager 
draught, that their only prescription for 
low productivity is, “Be a buddy.” There 
are others who blame “the union” for all 
the troubles with their ill devised, poorly 
introduced, and badly administered in- 
centive plans. For these, as well as for the 
many who are interested in our turbu- 
lent industrial scene, Mr. Marriott’s new 
book which has recently come to us from 
Britain is highly recommended. 

The work was suggested by the Joint 
Committee on Human Relations in In- 
dustry of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research and the Medical 
Research Council of Great Britain. These 
organizations felt the need to “under- 
take a critical evaluation of previous 
work in this field [motivation and in- 
centives affecting industrial productivity | 
in the hope that greater application will 
result... .” Mr. Marriott, the Assistant 


* Director, Industrial Engineering, Presto Lock 
Company, 


Director of the Research Council and 
Honorary Research Associate of Univer- 
sity College, London, brings to the “Re- 
view” all the acumen culled from his 
years of practical and research experi- 
ence. In analyzing the many writings on 
incentive plans, Mr. Marriott has done an 
excellent job and has made a lasting con- 
tribution in a field where the truth is not 
always easy to come by. 

This scholarly work is triggered by an 
interesting introduction which briefly re- 
cords the historical background of in- 
centives, the psychological theories of 
motivation, and the social and economic 
conditions which undoubtedly influenced 
“payment by results.” Following this, the 
reader is catapulted into a nuts-and-bolts 
discussion of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of various types of incentive 
systems, their classifications, terminology, 
and effectiveness. Included in this section 
is a succinct but valuable analysis of 
merit rating and bonus for quality and 
waste reduction. 

One wishes that the author had not 
limited himself to “time study” in his 
chapter on the setting of work standards. 
The measurement of “a fair day’s work” 
is not confined to the stop watch, and the 
absence of a critical analysis of other 
methods of setting production standards 
is regrettable. The use of M.T.M., work 
factor, and other “synthetic systems” is 
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fairly widespread and their plethoric 
champions are deserving of a closer look- 
see than the fleeting reference made to 
them. 

In a fascinating chapter called “The 
Total Situation,” the author discusses 
the three groups of opinion most con- 
cerned with incentives: (1) industrial 
engineers, executives, economists, and in- 
dustrial managers, who “have the direct 
responsibility for advising on, installing, 
or administering such schemes”; (2) 
trade unionists, who are “concerned with 
the practical effects of such schemes on 
the workers they represent”; and (3) 
the social scientists, mainly in the indus- 
trial, psychological, and sociological fields 
“whose role is chiefly that of observer and 
investigator.” 

The latter group views incentives as 
only a small part of the motivating forces 
for increasing productivity. This view is 
largely shared by the former two, but 
management and trade unions, who have 
to contend daily with the practical prob- 
lems of industrial life, have very little 
time “to study what has been termed 
the subtler factors in the total situation.” 
In groping for answers, many managers 
and trade unionists still view the social 
scientists as ivory towerish. They, “.. . 
are not all sufficiently convinced of some 
views put forward by the social scientists; 
some often appear to be impractical and 
others, as yet, sources of controversy 
among their originators.” Despite this 
seeming cleavage, Mr. Marriott assures 
us that, “Fortunately, the views of all 
three groups are closer than they have 
ever been and there is a great deal of 
cooperation in the search for the truth 
about incentives in general.” He cites, 
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as evidence of this, “. . . the meeting to- 
gether of the three groups in conference 
and committee work which is often con- 
cerned with directing and sponsoring in- 
vestigation into all kinds of industrial 
social problems.” 

Dotting the chapters, in various guises, 
is the recurring theme (which this re- 
viewer suggests be emblazoned on the 
office wall of every executive responsible 
for administering an incentive system): 
“The essential prerequisites of applying 
any incentive payment system are factory 
harmony and efficiency based on good in- 
dustrial relations, comfortable work- 
ing conditions, and sound technical or- 
ganization.” 

The book is replete with practical sug- 
gestions, logically presented by an expert, 
and based on the experiences of many 
experts. The clarity and conciseness of its 
contents, as well as the extent of its doc- 
umentation, make it a useful reference 
book or refresher course for the student 
of incentives and human problems in 
industry. 


Work MEAsuREMENT IN THE Orrice. By 
Elmer V. Grillo and C. J. Berg, Jr. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, 1959. 186 pages. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Alfred ]. Apgar* 

As the authors point out in the pref- 
ace to this guide (part of a NOMA se- 
ries), there is a definite need to exercise 
some kind of control over the ever-in- 
creasing cost of clerical work. Although 
we have set up standard determinants of 
what constitutes a fair day’s work in the 


* Manager, Methods Planning, Clark Equip- 
ment Company, Buchanan, Michigan. 





factory, relatively little has been done 
along these lines when it comes to office 
work. And when we consider that as 
much as 75 per cent of the expense of 
running an office is spent for salaries, 
the large portion of office cost over which 
management has little control becomes 
obvious—for without some form of work 
measurement, only past experience and 
educated guesswork can be used to de- 
termine the staff that is actually needed 
to accomplish < volume of work. 

One tool for establishing what a fair 
day’s work in the office should be is 
clerical work measurement: the amount 
of time it should take a trained person 
working at a normal pace to complete 
a unit of work is determined so that the 
supervisor can more precisely estimate 
the amount of time it will take to per- 
form the total work assigned to him. Al- 
though not 100 per cent perfect, clerical 
work measurement eliminates a good 
deal of guesswork in estimating how long 
a task will take and has been used as a 
management cost control tool with great 
success by many companies. The organi- 
zation, selection, and use of this tool are 
well described by the authors. 

The actual organizing of a work meas- 
urement program is treated in detail, 
along with the necessary ingredients of a 
successful program. In discussing who 
should back the program, who should 
conduct the studies and install the stand- 
ards, what policy decisions should be 
made by management, what functions 
should be measured, and what prelimi- 
nary work should be done before install- 
ing the program, the authors offer alter- 
native courses of action. 

Contending that the average line su- 
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pervisor has neither the time nor the spe- 
cialized knowledge to do the work neces- 
sary for an adequate measurement pro- 
gram, the authors recommend hiring a 
work measurement analyst to do the job. 
I must take exception to this, however, 
since my own experience has shown that 
it is far easier to teach a clerical super- 
visor the necessary techniques of work 
measurement than it is for a supervisor 
to explain to an analyst the operations 
performed in the various clerical sections. 
Then, too, there are some distinct advan- 
tages in having the clerical supervisor per- 
form the studies under the guidance of 
the analyst: the supervisor sells himself on 
the validity and fairness of the technique 
and the results as he progresses, the pro- 
gram moves more rapidly because the 
analyst can guide several supervisors, 
whereas if he performs the studies him- 
self, he can do only one at a time; the 
supervisor automatically performs a work 
simplification job; and, finally, since the 
supervisor must have a capable assistant 
while he is studying the clerical work, 
he is forced to back himself up mana- 
gerially. 

It should not be inferred from this, 
however, that the work measurement 
analyst is not to enter actively into each 
survey. As Mr. Berg and Mr. Grillo point 
out, there may be a tendency for the su- 
pervisor to be partial to his employees, 
particularly if disagreeable facts arise— 
a basic reason why the analyst must close- 
ly monitor the progress of each study. 

In dealing with the selection of the +a- 
rious work measurement techniques, the 
authors describe six types and give ex- 
amples of their applications. The merits 
and drawbacks of each one are outlined 
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and a chart is included for comparing the 
six time study techniques, which are: 
times based on production estimates, 
times based on a production log kept by 
the employee for a survey period, stop 
watch studies, work sampling, micromo- 
tion studies, and predetermined time 
standards. Since individual requirements 
differ, the authors do not favor any one 
technique, but supply enough informa- 
tion on each so that managers can evalu- 
ate them and decide which one is best 
suited to their own particular operation. 

A section on allowance factors for per- 
sonal needs and fatigue, and how they 
can be determined, is included. The au- 
thors cite examples of allowance factors 
used in various industries and explain 
how management arrived at them. In 
general, an additional 10 or 15 per cent 
is added to the work standards to allow 
for personal needs, delay, and fatigue. 

Regarding the practical applicability of 
clerical work measurement, the authors 
emphasize that, to be of value, the work 
standards must be of an easily reportable 
nature and based on representative units 
that control the workload of the office. 
Individual as well as group performance 
should be determined and reported in a 
format that best suits the needs of man- 
agement. 

Also discussed are the fringe benefits 
of a clerical work measurement program, 
such as budgeting, allocating costs, equal- 
izing the workload, merit rating, and 
comparing new-method with old-method 
costs before the new method is actually 
adopted. In addition, the use of office in- 
centives and the measurement techniques 
applicable to them are coverd. 

All in all, the authors state the case 
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for work measurement in the office in a 
clear, concise, and effective manner, first 
showing the need for it and then explain- 
ing, in layman’s terms, the various tech- 
niques currently used to measure clerical 
work and, thereby, control office costs. 


Men Wuo Manace. By Melville Dalton. 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 
1959. 318 pages. $6.75. 


Reviewed by George S. Odiorne * 


If some of the material that Professor 
Dalton assembled for this monograph 
were shaped into a novel, it could be the 
“Pajama Game” of 1959—certainly, Pe- 
ter De Vries could have done wonders 
with it. Professor Dalton unearths more 
plain old industrial hanky-panky, skul- 
duggery, and apple-polishing-type poli- 
ticking than you'll find in a book of ap- 
plied cultural anthropology (factory 
type) in many a moon. I haven’t seen 
anything that describes plant shenanigans 
so realistically in years—not, in fact, since 
the last time I subscribed to a paper fea- 
turing the cartoon, “Out Our Way.” It 
carried me right back to the 10 or so 
years I spent in a tin can factory (as a 
supervisor, not as a social scientist). 

Professor Dalton, who has a formida- 
ble reputation as a sociologist and an- 
thropologist, actually obtained his notes 
from an industrial community in South- 
ern California—and what notes! Few 
formal interviews were conducted and 
none of his “intimate contacts” were 
made with the permission of manage- 
ment. Small wonder, for acting as a 


* Director, Bureau of Industrial Relations, Uni 
versity of Michigan. 





“veiled scrutineer,” he recorded rumors, 
gossip, juicy tidbits, and scuttlebutt of 
all kinds. 

He employed a camp-follower method 
of research which, he declares, is analo- 
gous to the method by which Kekule tor- 
tuously arrived at his theory of the 
benzene molecule and by which Davy 
blundered onto the anesthetic properties 
of nitrous oxide. With methodological 
kudos to Bronowski and F. S. C. North- 
rup, Professor Dalton enthusiastically 
conducted this “covert research” and de- 
spite the problems of “reneging inform- 
ants,” his own excitement over an ¢s- 
pecially game tidbit of gossip, and the 
difficulty in suppressing his own inside 
dope about the raunchy state of affairs 
inside the plant, he arrived at some scien- 
tific conclusion about “constructive com- 
promise and its mechanisms.” 

Before reaching any conclusions, how- 
ever, he joined (in the interest of science) 
the Magnesia Yacht Club and attended 
a Masonic installation of officers in order 
to see firsthand if the Masons really se- 
cretly controlled things, as rumor would 
have it. He cultivated the foreign-born 
through a fortuitous interest in their cul- 
inary habits, their national heroes, and 
so forth. With the American-born, “dis- 
cussions of sports, politics, and sex usu- 
ally broke the ice... .” 

Once that ice was broken, the boys 
really let their hair down (to mix a meta- 
phor) as the blueprints for condoned 
thievery concocted by plant officials “for 
incentive” attest. Then there’s the inter- 
esting case of the foreman named Kus- 
tis, who turned to Masonry from Cathol- 
icism so that he could “feed gravy jobs” 
to his brother and steal a whole machine 
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shop from his company and set it up in 
his cellar. And that’s not the worst! 
There was a fellow named Berger who 
used company time, materials, and 
equipment to make things like baby 
beds, storm windows, garage windows, 
doll buggies, rocking horses, tables, meat 
boards, and rolling pins for company big 
shots. With any spare time he may have 
had, he made things and sold them to 
the boys in the plant. Who says initiative 
and private enterprise are dead? The 
Small Business Administration would be 
proud of Berger! There’s lots more of 
the same and all the gory details are 
fascinating indeed. 

The book is a trifle hard to read at 
times because it’s written very studious- 
ly in the language of the social scientist, 
which means the reader must dig a little. 
A bibliography of about 300 reputable 
and stuffy books is included at the end. 
Generally speaking, however, anyone in- 
terested in method in the social sciences 
will find an innovation in Professor Dal- 
ton’s book and I’m not certain that—foot- 
notes notwithstanding—it wasn’t first 
discovered by Walter Winchell. As 
George Hildebrand, Director of Califor- 
nia’s Institute of Industrial Relations, 
states in the foreword, “This study sug- 
gests rich possibilities for further re- 
search, particularly for labor-manage- 
ment relations.” 

However much the publication of this 
study may arouse somebody’s ire because 
of its methods (despite the disguising of 
names and places, there are lots of peo- 
ple who can dub in the correct ones), 
Professor Dalton has contributed to the 
insights of social science by his probe in- 
to the social processes of the industrial 
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community. His materials on line-staff 
relations and high level labor agreements 
are excellent. His analyses of cliques are 
an equally genuine contribution. 

If, however, the book is somewhat less 
than a guide to “how business and in- 
dustrial managers manage,” we should- 
n’t be too disappointed—in fact, we 
should breathe a sigh of relief! Nor is it, 
thank God, “typical,” as the author al- 
leges it to be. But it ss worthwhile read- 
ing and—as I may have suggested in this 
review—provocative stuff. 


Tue Inerrective Soxpier: Lessons for 
Management and the Nation. (Three 
Volumes). By Eli Ginzberg et al. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 
1959. 850 pages. $18.00. 


Reviewed by Lyndall F. Urwick* 


This dignified and impressive work is 
one of the products of the Conservation 
of Human Resources Project established 
by President Eisenhower when he was 
President of Columbia University. It was 
sponsored by a group of some 15 famous 
American business corporations and the 
Ford Foundation. The object of the 
study was to utilize the immense mass 
of statistical data available from the rec- 
ords of the armed forces and of the Vet- 
erans Administration in World War II. 
It was felt that from this material it 
might be possible to draw conclusions 
which would be of value not only to the 
armed services, but also to industry. 
Broadly, it deals with the impact of mili- 
tary manpower policies on the perform- 


*Chairman, Urwick, Orr and Partners, Ltd., 
London, England. 
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ance of those selected, analyzes the fac- 
tors that enabled many of those who had 
broken down to rehabilitate themselves 
so as to perform effectively in civilian life, 
and gives a brief review of the directions 
in which this experience may be applied 
to civilian occupations. 

Wisely, the authors emphasize the 
main differences between military and 
civilian conditions. Between June, 1940 
and June, 1945 the male personnel of the 
U. S. Armed Forces grew from 456,000 
to 11,857,000. This was an expansion of 
almost exactly 2,500 per cent in five 
years, or 500 per cent per annum. By con- 
trast, as the report points out, “The pres- 
ident of one of America’s largest and 
most successful manufacturing compa- 
nies recently estimated that it might be 
possible for his company to expand in- 
definitely at an annual rate of 15 per 
cent.” Again, a cartoon showing a re- 
cruiting sergeant claiming as an advan- 
tage of military life that the soldier did 
not have to commute, did not explain 
that the soldier is “under 24-hour sur- 
veillance by his employer.” Further, “the 
Army was particularly handicapped by 
the fact that its experience with modern 
war was limited to the less than twenty 
months that the U. S. A. participated in 
World War I.” 

In these circumstances, there was, of 
course, tremendous wastage. In the five 
years the armed services rejected 5% 
million men on initial screening— 
970,000, or 5.4 per cent of all those ex- 
amined, for emotional disorders, and 
716,000, or 4 per cent, for mental or ed- 
ucational deficiency. During the period 
1942-1945 they “separated” another 754,- 
000—438,000 for psychiatric disorders 





and 316,000 for inaptitude or undesira- 
bility. In other words, of the 18,000,000 
examined, 2,440,000, or 13.3 per cent, 
were either unfit for military service or 
had broken down in the course of it, due 
to an inadequate educational or moral 
background (5.6 per cent) or to psychi- 
atric difficulties (7.7 per cent). 

These are substantial figures. And 
though U. S. and British figures are not 
strictly comparable, it would appear that 
the rejection rate for psychiatric weak- 
ness was far lower in Great Britain— 
only 2.2 per cent covering both the dull 
and backward and other psychiatric dis- 
orders. The rejections on physical 
grounds were similar. But the rate of ac- 
ceptance in the U. K. was far higher— 
80.9 per cent as against 67.1 per cent in 
the U. S. This was largely due to the ac- 
ceptance in the U. K. of Grade B recruits 
—those who could not be placed in Grade 
A owing to defects in eyesight or malfor- 
mation of the feet. These volumes com- 
ment on the tendency in the American 
Army, especially in the beginning, to re- 
ject everyone who could not be made 
quickly into a fighting soldier. It was not 
appreciated at once how large a propor- 
tion of any force in modern war is en- 
gaged in tasks other than those involv- 
ing contact with the enemy. 

There seems little question that the 
growing concern of the American people 
with psychiatric questions between the 
two world wars, and the popular deter- 
mination that no man should be com- 
pelled to serve in the armed forces who 
was emotionally unable to “take it” 
(whether “it” was combat or the mere 
difficulty of adjusting to military life), 
combined with the impossibility of ade- 
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quate psychiatric examination in the rush 
of recruiting in the early days of World 
War II, produced a much higher rejec- 
tion rate than was really justified. In- 
stances are given from controlled experi- 
ments both in Korea and in World War 
II in which psychiatrists marked as poor 
risks as many as four times the number 
of men who actually failed in practice. 

Apart from the mistakes which may be 
made in selection, modern battle is a ter- 
rifying experience. Few men really like 
physical danger. The great majority have 
to summon up every resource of moral 
courage and social support which they 
can muster if exposed continuously or 
repeatedly to its strains. If allowed a so- 
cially respectable means of escape, many 
who could and would make the effort 
accept the “way out,” often unconscious- 
ly. It was the experience of the British 
Army in World War I that if men were 
once evacuated marked “shell shock” or 
“battle fatigue” (modern psychiatry was 
then in its infancy), they seldom faced 
the line again. If, however, the incipient 
symptoms were dealt with firmly but 
kindly by a sympathetic regimental med- 
ical officer and the victim given some rest 
and treatment within the battle zone, the 
great majority weathered the crisis and, 
if they survived, developed into veterans. 

The same lesson reappears in this 


book: 


The hospital system .. . frequently con- 
tributed to personnel losses. There was 
such a great discrepancy between the 
conditions under which men fought and 
those under which they were hospitalized 
that...only the strongly motivated 
would cooperate with the doctors to speed 
their recovery and return to combat with 
its deprivations and dangers. . . . A high 
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percentage of all those ... who had 

combat experience became ineffective af- 

ter they were hospitalized. Many who 
were admitted because of a wound were 
discharged many months later because of 

a psychoneurosis which became manifest 

only during their stay in hospital. 

Much of this was, of course, unconscious 
human frailty finding any decent excuse 
for avoiding the unpleasant an irresist- 
ible magnet. 

But there is also in every army an ele- 
ment of the flatly unscrupulous who will 
exploit any weakness in their comrades to 
turn a dishonest dollar. “An inspection 
team found a sergeant on a neuropsychi- 
atric ward holding classes, admission to 
which cost five dollars, where he taught 
new patients how to simulate psychiatric 
disorders, thereby insuring their being 
retained within the continental limits of 
the United States and assisting them to- 
wards gaining their discharge.” 

Many American businessmen are im- 
patient of military experience. The tradi- 
tional dislike of those exercising author- 
ity, which is implicit in American his- 
tory, leads them to regard any military 
system with distaste. But they should not 
allow this sentiment to prevent them 
from reading and profiting by this great 
book. Indeed, much of its value rests on 
the fact that it is not confined to military 
records. 

The story of the American Armed 
Forces’ handling of their manpower re- 
sources in World War II was, in many 
respects, a story of blunders and impro- 
visations—an inevitable outcome under 
the circumstances. But the combat serv- 
ices did keep elaborate records, as did the 
Veterans’ Administration. The individ- 
uals concerned were ordinary American 
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citizens—the same people who are em- 
ployed today in offices and factories from 
end to end of the U. S. A. Thus, the 
military experience does provide a gold 
mine of sociological data, as to the fac- 
tors governing effective performance, 
whose value goes far beyond the military 
lessons involved. 

And it is from this angle that the book 
has been planned and written. Much of it 
is concerned with a cohort sample of 
some 60,000 who were enlisted in the last 
four months of 1942 and subsequently 
“separated” from the armed services as 
defective. Their later history as civilians 
was traced through the records of the 
Veterans’ Administration and by direct 
inquiry. A surprisingly high proportion 
of them appear to have recovered com- 
pletely, to have readjusted themselves to 
civilian life, and to be drawing no dis- 
ability compensation. Those who were 
unsuccessful number about 14,000, or 
19.3 per cent of the sample. 

But while the statistica! story is thus 
exceptionally—if not uniquely for such 
large numbers—complete, it would tell 
us little if it did not come alive in terms 
of real people. Another great strength of 
the book is that this has been realized. 
Hardly a point is made without a thumb- 
nail sketch of the actual life history of 
some individual whom the army sought 
to employ but was driven to discard, and 
of his climb back to responsible citizen- 
ship. 

The lessons for business are, of course, 
numerous. Primarily they are grouped 
round the various factors influencing per- 
formance. Many of them are already well 
known to students of personnel man- 


agement. But, however well accepted a 
é 





principle may be in terms of theory, it is 
always more telling when presented as 
the direct result of experience—particu- 
larly where its neglect has led to identi- 
fiable trouble. 

That the combat forces had personnel 
troubles, and plenty of them, these vol- 
umes make abundantly clear. But busi- 
ness has its problems, too, in the person- 
nel field and it does not always take the 
right course to meet them. 

Because they realized this, Mr. Eli 
Ginzberg and his colleagues have not 
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only written a fascinating and valuable 
account of the personnel difficulties of 
the combat services in World War II. 
They have also made a valuable and in- 
teresting contribution to management 
literature. 

Any man can easily play his aces— 
the skill in all card games is to make 
tricks with the lower values. It is to be 
hoped that this book will have the wide 
circulation it deserves among personnel 
managers and business executives in gen- 
eral. 
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101TH ANNUAL NaTIONAL CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
InpustriAL Enorneers. Dickson’s, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 1959. 271 pages. $7.00. These 
proceedings cover such topics as the economic aspects of decision making in product 
diversification, organization for better utilization of industrial engineers, communi- 
cation theory and its practical applications, work simplification, and mechanized 
inventory control. 


Unions 1n America: 4 British View. By B. C. Roberts. Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Department of Economics and Sociology, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J., 1959. 136 pages. $2.00. Some of the topics discussed in this report by the 
author—an authority on both American and British industrial relations—are union 
democracy, wage bargaining and the control of inflation, corruption, industrial 
relations, unions and politics, and the structure of union organization. 


PsycHotocy 1N Business. By Leslie R. Beach and Elon L. Clark. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1959. 313 pages. $5.75. A non-technical, down- 
to-earth discussion of basic psychology as applied to business—especially sales, per- 
sonnel, and customer relations. The authors relate the measurement and develop- 
ment of intelligence to the specific needs and responsibilities of management and 
examine, as the keys to employee selection, such factors as learning and remember- 
ing, motivation and frustration, attitudes and opinions, and self-understanding and 
self-development. 


Wace ADMINISTRATION: Plans, Practices, and Principles. By Charles W. Brennan. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, IIl., 1959. 439 pages. $8.10. A textbook ex- 
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plaining and analyzing the various tools of wage administration. Following a general 
introduction to the subject, the book is organized under five main heads: deter- 
mining the relative worth of jobs; determining the going wages; wages and 
wage incentives; employee evaluation; and control of the wage administration 
program. 


Comptyinc Witn Emptoyee Benerit Pran Discrosure Laws: With a Special Sup- 
plement of Completed D-1 and D-2 Forms. American Management Association, 
Inc., New York, 1959. 144 pages plus 54 specimen sheets. $5.25 (AMA members, 
$3.50). In this report, a task force of experts—representatives of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, legal counsel, members of the insurance and banking indus- 
tries, actuaries, and an employee benefit plan administrator—discuss the nature 
and scope of Federal and state disclosure laws and provide detailed, step-by-step 
guides for complying with the Federal Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
through the completion of the Department of Labor’s plan description form (D-1) 
and annual report form (D-2). Included as a special feature are more than 30 
pages of answers to questions raised by participants in the AMA briefing session 
upon which the report is based. 


Tue Art or Workinc Wirtn Peropte. By Edward Hodnett. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1959. 181 pages. $3.95. The four parts of this book deal with understanding 
problems, people, communication, and negotiation. Stressing the dangers of assum- 
ing that a problem looks the same to everyone involved, the author explores the 
strategies of negotiation, showing how tactics and compromise are employed in 
reaching agreements that fulfill most effectively the aims of each party to the 
decision. 


Unions AND Union Leapersuip: Their Human Meaning. Edited by Jack Barbash. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1959. 348 pages. $6.00. A collection of the views 
and comments of a wide range of observers—from newspaper reporters to edu- 
cators, economists, sociologists, and psychologists—on such topics as the status 
of the labor movement today, where it is headed, and its impact on our society 
as a whole. Specific issues such as the bargaining relationship between unions and 
management, racketeering, Communist penetration, violence in labor disputes, the 
Negro worker in unions, and government intervention in the labor movement are 
also discussed. 


Reapincs in PersonneL ApMINistraTIoN. (Second Edition). Edited by Paul Pigors 
et al. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1959. 554 pages. $6.50. Con 
taining 20 new selections, this collection of the best writings of practitioners in 
personnel administration and of social scientists is intended to supplement basic 
textbooks in personnel administration or management training. Among the new 
topics included are changing management philosophies and concepts of managerial 
responsibilities, organizational problems and line-staff relationships, executive ap- 
praisals, the case method, and other aspects of executive development. 


Intropuction To Group Dynamics. By Malcolm and Hulda Knowles. Association 
Press, New York, 1959. 95 pages. $2.50. What group dynamics is, its origins as a 
science, its main ideas, its specialized language, and its practical applications are 
well covered in this primer. Some of the topics included are different approaches to 
the study of groups, associational forces, and membership and leadership functions. 
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: in this issue 


F rederick Harbison, author of our 
lead article, “Manpower and Innovation: 
Some Pointers for Management” (page 
8), is Director of the Industrial Relations 
Section and Professor of Economics at 
Princeton University and also a part-time 
arbitrator. Mr. Harbison, a graduate of 
Princeton, where he also obtained his 
Ph.D., returned to his alma mater after 
a stint at the University of Chicago, 
where he held the posts of Executive 
Officer of the Industrial Relations Center 
and Professor of Economics. During 
World War II he served as consultant on 
labor and manpower problems to various 
government agencies. Author of various 
articles on: collective bargaining, man- 
power problems both in the U. S. and 
abroad, and other aspects of labor eco- 
nomics, Mr. Harbison has also co-au- 
thored a number of books. His latest 
study, Management in the Industrial 
World, written in collaboration with an- 
other of our valued contributors, Charles 
A. Myers, was published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company this year. 


“The Crisis in Collective Bargaining” 
(page 16) marks the second appearance 
in our pages of its author, Wayne L. 
Horvitz, whose first contribution we had 
the pleasure of publishing just a year ago. 
A member of the management consulting 
firm of Western Business Consultants, 
Inc., of Phoenix, Ariz., and San Diego, 


Calif., Mr. Horvitz is a transplanted 
Easterner who holds degrees from Co- 
lumbia and M.I.T. He hastens to assure 
anyone who imagines that the Southwest 
is a haven for refugees from the rat race 
that nothing could be further from the 
truth. Nevertheless, he adds, it’s still an 
exciting and wonderful place in which 
to live. 


Offhand, we cannot recall ever pre- 
viously numbering a statistician among 
our contributors. But all is grist to the 
personnel mill nowadays, so perhaps it 
is not so very surprising that a representa- 
tive of this somewhat incomprehensible 
breed should finally grace our pages in 
the person of R. C. Horne, author of 
“What Kind of Work Measurement 
Program?” (page 25). Mr. Horne, a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
has been Statistical Superintendent in the 
Planning and Comptroller Department 
of the Naval Supply Center at Oakland 
since 1946. A seagoing naval officer dur- 
ing World War II, he was previously 
associated with a Milwaukee firm of pub- 
lic accountants. He is the author of 
various articles on statistics, quality con- 
trol, and engineered time standards. 


Ernest C. Miller, author of “When 
the Coach Can’t Coach” (page 35), and 
Managing Principal of Hellwig, Miller & 
Associates, of Westport, Conn., is a psy- 
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chologist who holds degrees from Yale 
and the University of Pennsylvania, at 
which latter seat of learning he has also 
taught for four years. He was previously 
Manager of Personnel Techniques in the 
corporate Personnel Administration Divi- 
sion of American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation in New York. Be- 
fore joining that organization, Mr. Miller 
was an affiliate of Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry & Company. His psychological 
background appears to have been em- 
ployed to equal advantage in both per- 
sonnel and marketing management. On 
the purely personnel side his activities 
have ranged over job evaluation, wage 
and salary administration, manpower 
audits, attitude surveys, supervisory train- 
ing, and management development. In 
the marketing area, he has been primarily 
engaged in survey research, salesman 
selection, and sales training. 


We doubt whether, when it comes to 
mastery of the spoken word, any other 
contributor to this issue can outclass 
Jules J. Justin, to whom we are in- 
debted for “Preserving Management’s 
Rights at the Bargaining Table” (page 
42)—though it must be admitted that 
this is a matter of pure conjecture, since 
most of our authors are known to us only 
through their letters. Possibly the most 
voluble and volatile person we know, 
Dr. Justin is one of the nation’s leading 
arbitrators. A member of the New York 
and Federal Bars, he is also an Adjunct 
Associate Professor of Labor Relations at 
New York University and Director of its 
Industrial Relations Workshop. He holds 
a B. S. in Social Science from CCNY and 
his LL.D. from the NYU Law School. 
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Dr. Justin has been a frequent discussion 
leader at AMA seminars, and has written 
numerous articles and monographs on 
arbitration and industrial relations, some 
of which we have been privileged to pub- 
lish in the past. When he isn’t teaching, 
arbitrating, writing, or talking, he is 
likely to be mountain climbing or skat- 
ing on the rink at Rockefeller Plaza. At 
home, he tells us, he is the “silent part- 
ner” of the household but, never having 
encountered him in a state other than 
that of almost explosive animation, some- 
how we have our doubts as to the ac- 
curacy of that description. 


Peggy V. Stroud, author of “Eval- 
uating a Human Relations Training Pro- 
gram” (page 52), has been engaged in 
personnel research for the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania for about 10 
years. In addition to the evaluation study 
reported here, Mrs. Stroud has also done 
research in employment methods and 
testing, performance appraisals, and em- 
ployee attitude surveys. She is a graduate 
in psychology of Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio, where she also obtained her 
Master’s degree. That’s about all we 
know of Mrs. Stroud, and we regret now 
that we did not prod her into divulging 
more about herself than the somewhat 
sparse details reported here. 


“Shorter Hours and Multiple Shifts: A 
Future Pattern?” by Clyde E. Dankert 
(page 61) is an offshoot of an extensive 
study of the whole question of shorter 
hours and increased leisure on which 
this author has been engaged for some 
time past. Dr. Dankert, who is Professor 
of Economics at Dartmouth College, 





where he was also Chairman of the De- 
partment of Economics from 1949 to 
1953, is a graduate of McMaster Uni- 
versity in Hamilton, Ont., and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he obtained 
his Ph.D. He has written articles in 
various professional, business, and semi- 
popular magazines and is also the author 
of two books—Contemporary Unionism 
in the United States and An Introduction 
to Labor, both published by Prentice- 
Hall. 


We are indebted to Dr. Harold E. 
Gray, Director of the Michigan State 
University Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion in Benton Harbor, Michigan, for 
having first introduced us to Frank J. 
Mikel, author of “The Key to Motiva- 
tion” (page 70). In fact, this interesting 
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article first saw the light as a term paper 
written by Mr. Mikel for Dr. Gray’s 
class in personnel management. Mr. 
Mikel, who joined the Whirlpool Cor- 
poration in 1949 on a special assignment 
in the Production Division, has since 
progressed through the posts of super- 
visor of machine shop and assembly op- 
eration and general foreman of the Di- 
vision to a staff position in the Industrial 
Engineering Department, where he is 
currently coordinator of the overhead 
analysis program. Holder of a degree in 
mechanical engineering from the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Mr. Mikel was 
previously associated with the Crane 
Company in Chicago, where he started 
out in the Inspection Department and 
likewise rose through the ranks to a staff 
position in manufacturing research. 


Age Barriers to Employment 


ALTHOUGH MOST COMPANIES agree that the work performance and habits of older office 
workers compare favorably with those of their younger colleagues, a recent National 
Office Management Association survey of 109 Minneapolis-St. Paul companies indi- 
cated some resistance to hiring even a man of 30. As the employee’s age increased, so 
did the number of companies refusing to hire him—by 45, he was barred from 11 
per cent of the surveyed companies and at 50 by over 53 per cent. For the employee 
of 55, the situation was virtually hopeless—nearly 68 per cent of the companies ex- 
cluded him from employment. For the women in this area, the first significant age 
barrier came at about 35, with over 7 per cent of the companies setting this as the 
maximum hiring age. Women over 55 were in the same boat as the men, over 69 
per cent of the companies refusing to hire them. 

A similar NOMA survey in New York City showed that 42 per cent of the 148 
participating companies won’t hire men of 50, and nearly 68 per cent bar 55-year-old 
men. Nine per cent exclude women over 35 from employment, and 30 per cent set 
their maximum hiring age for women at 45. 

The NOMA chapter in San Francisco surveyed 56 companies and found that as 
many as 16 per cent won’t hire a man over 40. Fifty is the maximum hiring age for 
men in 25 per cent of the companies and 55 in 36 per cent. Women over 50 are 
barred from employment in just under one-third. 

A fourth NOMA survey, in Houston, found that 19.5 per cent of the 41 participating 
companies do not hire men over 40, and 29 per cent turn down men over 45. The 
maximum hiring age for women in 27 per cent of the companies is 50. 
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Who's Sick? 


workers with family incomes under $2,000 a year lost an average of 10.3 working 
days as a result of illness and injury during the 12 months ending June 30, 1958, 
whereas families in the $7,000-a-year-and-over bracket lost only 5.9 days. Further 
findings of the U. S. National Health Survey of the Public Health Service show that 
workers of 65 and over lost about 11 working days, 45-64-year-old workers lost 8.4 
days, and those in the 17-44 year age group lost 6.3 days. 
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